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Old Methods are Running into Trouble 


Is There a Better Way to Pay for Schools? 


In Architectural Forum 


a the need for 120,- 
000 new classrooms this year and 
every year through 1960, only 
50,000 rooms will have been added 
by December 31. The problem is 
easy to state, if difficult to solve: 
money. 

Old methods of financing schools 
are failing to meet the needs of the 
second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury. In the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, it was logical to 
make property taxes the source of 
school funds because much of our 
economy was based on the value of 
property. Only in the last 50 years 
has it changed to an economy that 
largely measures its wealth in terms 
of income created by manufactur- 
ing. 

Today people cverywhere—and 
particularly those whose communi- 
ties have been flooded with small 
low-cost houses—are looking for a 
better way to provide schools. Some 
communities think that they have 
already found the answer. Even the 
motorists who pay for Florida's 
schools do so happily. Georgia and 
South Carolina use the sales tax to 
pay for school buildings which are 
rented to local districts; Massachu- 
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setts uses its general-tax fund to 
help local-school districts pay off 
their bonds, and Maryland lends 
money to its districts at the bargain 
rate of 114 percent. 

While federal aid to education 
is a perennial subject of Congres- 
sional debate, this year will hear the 
subject broadened to cover FHA- 
like insurance for school loans. 

All these plans are presented in 
some detail, along with a check list 
of ways in which any school dis- 
trict’s building funds may be 
stretched and a discussion of the 
stop-gap devices builders are using 
pending the invention of a better 
way to finance schools. 

Since 1953 fund raising for Flor- 
ida’s schools has been relatively 
painless. In that year the state de- 
cided to use the money it got from 
motor-vehicle licenses to pay for 
new school buildings. (Revenue is 
divided among counties on a popu- 
lation basis.) Since the license fee 
did not go up and since the people 
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were already paying the tax, there 
was none of the pain usually asso- 
ciated with finding new sources of 
revenue. 

Using sales-tax proceeds, Geor- 
gia’s State School Building Author- 
ity builds schools for local systems 
on a lease-purchase basis. (The lo- 
cal district pays a yearly rental and 
at the end of 20 years takes title to 
the school.) The State Authority 
sets aside money for a county dis- 
trict based on $7.50 per square 
foot and an arbitrary number of 
square feet per student. According 
to Atlanta architects Frank J. Bull 
and Richard L. Aeck: “. . . it be- 
comes a neat trick to meet the 
county's needs for as nearly as $7.50 
per square foot as is possible” when 
local bonding ability is exhausted. 

A committee of the Georgia State 
Department of Education decides 
how many schools a district needs 
and how large they should be and 
the School Building Services Divi- 
sion establishes a program for each 
school. The nonprofit State School 
Building Authority then finances 
these schools on land deeded to it 
by the local system and the Author- 
ity pays each local board enough 
money to pay the rent. Since the 
state constitution forbids bond is- 
sues by the legislature for this pur- 
pose, the “‘authority’’ device is used 
to create a ‘‘private’” group to float 
bonds. And since Georgia's credit 
is better than most of its districts, 
the cost of such bond issues is lower 
than it would be if local areas tried 
to float issues. 

South Carolina has a system simi- 


lar to Georgia’s. A 3 percent state- 
sales tax is earmarked for school 
construction with the state con- 
tributing 75 percent of the cost and 
the local community the rest. 

With money received from the 
state legislature’s general-tax fund, 
Massachusetts’ School Building 
Commission defrays part of the 
yearly interest and amortization costs 
incurred by the local boards through 
bond issues. The amount paid to 
each district varies according to 
the general income in that area and 
ranges trom 30 percent to 60 per- 
cent of the total amortization and 
interest costs. This differs from the 
South Carolina and Georgia systems 
in that each of the Massachusetts 
districts issues its own bonds. 


MARYLAND'S METHODS 

Once a year each county in Mary- 
land presents its estimate of how 
much it will need to build new 
schools in the coming year. The 
State Education Department exam- 
ines the requests and sends the 
legislature the combined require- 
ments. The legislature passes a 
single appropriation bill and au- 
thorizes -one omnibus bond issue 
with the revenue from the bonds 
turned over to the State Education 
Department. Up to this point the 
system is similar to the others al- 
ready mentioned. But instead of 
handing over the money to the dis- 
tricts, Maryland lends the money to 
each of its counties at 114 percent. 
Maryland's better credit rating saves 
the counties roughly 114 percent in- 
terest. Since 1 percent interest 
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A BETTER WAY? 3 


equals 15 percent of the total con- 
struction cost (on a 30-year issue), 
by using this system Maryland en- 
ables its counties to cut their costs 
by about 2214 percent. 

Despite the strides that some 
states have made in solving the 
problem of paying for schools, 
many people hold that the only real 
solution is some form of federal 
aid. 

President Eisenhower has called 
a White House conference for this 
year (to follow state meetings) to 
study the school crisis. From the 
meeting is supposed to come a pro- 
gram designed to meet the needs of 
the nation. At this juncture, no one 
can safely predict just how far the 
President will go in requesting fed- 
eral funds for school construction. 
On the record of his past statements 
it appears that at most, he will favor 
aid to the poorer states. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE 


Another proposal that is likely to 
be made at the White House con- 
ference is to establish some form of 


federal insurance for school con- 
struction. Advocates reason that a 
good part of our postwar housing 
boom was created by federally-in- 
sured homes, that a major part of 
the school shortage has been caused 
by occupants of those homes and 
that therefore the only logical way 
to finance the needed schools is to 
use the same device that got the 
homes built, i.e., federally-insured 
construction. 

A school-insurance program 
would not require great expendi- 
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tures. Instead it would place the 
credit of the U.S. behind the needs 
of the local communities. In this 
way, proponents argue, lower in- 
terest rates would be obtained and 
school districts would be able to tap 
funds held by institutional investors 
(banks, insurance companies, cor- 
porate pension funds, etc.) who 
are not willing to put their money 
in low-interest, locally-backed bonds 
but will invest if the federal gov- 
ernment stands behind an issue. 

Among the many people who do 
not favor federal aid to schools are 
some who place the responsibility 
on the housing developers who, 
they believe, should be required to 
set aside land to meet the educa- 
tional needs of the people they 
bring into a district. Some contend 
that they should also build the 
schools—at nominal costs—and 
lease them back to the local school 
boards. Most builders have not 
seemed concerned about such con- 
tentions until the advocates of this 
plan become a large group, as often 
as not old inhabitants of the areas 
undergoing expansion. They began 
blocking—or threatening to block— 
new home construction. 

Some builders have agreed to 
build the schools and lease them to 
the school board for a yearly rental. 
At the end of a specified time, the 
board takes over full ownership. 
Other builders have agreed to set 
aside a number of their houses for 
use as temporary classrooms until 
the district can build a permanent 
school. When the permanent school 
is built, the builder takes back the 
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houses and sells them as the dwell- 
ings they really are. 

Designed originally for homes, 
they do not provide the facilities 
that schools must have. The lease- 
purchase system is probably a better 
plan, but even Bill Levitt, one of its 
active proponents, has no illusions 
about the method; he knows it is 
merely a short-term, emergency so- 
lution. Both systems manage to let 
the districts get around their bond- 
ed-debt limits but this in itself is 
not necessarily a good idea. Since 
only a relatively large homebuilder 
can afford to provide such schools, 
neither system helps the small com- 
munity that suddenly gets 100 or so 
homes dropped into its midst. 

Four other ways to stretch avail- 
able building funds are: 

1. Establish realistic property as- 
sessments. Some districts set assess- 
ed valuation at 10 percent of full 
value, others at 20 percent and a 
few go over 50 percent. Property 
assessments that are less than the 
district can afford restrict needed 
building. Adequate tax rates must 
be established along with property 
valuations before a district can 
properly plead inadequate building 
funds. 

2. Encourage industry to move 
into town to help carry the school- 


tax burden. This is difficult to do 
unless the community can offer suit- 
able industrial sites, labor force, rea- 
sonable taxes, and low transporta- 
tion costs. 

3. Every effort should be made to 
bring a community's bonded-debt 
limit up to modern standards. (Most 
of them were set in the horse and 
buggy days.) This, of course, re- 
quires pressure on the state govern- 
ment. This would help many com- 
munities (particularly the elder, 
wealthier ones) but is not a cure- 
all; it merely makes it possible 
legally to issue bonds. New and 
growing towns cannot carry the 
costs of bonds. 

4. Some states use a so-called 
equalization program to alleviate 
the school-building problem. The 
state pays each district a sum of 
money based on the total assessed 
valuations and the number of pu- 
pils attending its schools. By reduc- 
ing each district's outlay for oper- 
ating costs, the state frees local 
funds for construction. The fallacy 
of equalization programs is that the 
base is not equal. The difference in 
rates of assessed valuations between 
districts throws any attempt at 
equalization out of line. Such a pro- 
gram is sound only if assessed 
valuations are realistic. e 


ie MOTHER, her arms filled with groceries, got on a 
bus with her daughter, about five. The girl had the fare and 
dropped it in the fare box. 

“I'm paying the money,” she told the driver in a voice 
clearly audible at the back of the bus. ‘““My mother is load- 
ed.” —From Mississippi Educational Advance. 
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Are Rules a Millstone around Our Teachers’ Necks? 


Collectivism Is NOT Democracy 
ERNEST O. MELBY 


In The Nation's Schools 


7 OR approximately three dec- 
ades administrators and students of 
administration have been talking 
and writing about the democratiza- 
tion of educational administration. 
This much discussed democratiza- 
tion of administration has in many 
ways been a revolt against overcen- 
tralized and sometimes arbitrary 
practices on the part of administra- 
tors. From another point of view 
it has also constituted a rather de- 
termined effort on the part of teach- 
ers on all levels of education to 
wrest power away from administra- 
tive officers such as principals, su- 
perintendents, deans, and presi- 
dents. 

While there have been many diffi- 
culties and much confusion of 
terms, there can be little question 
that recent decades have introduced 
far more teacher-faculty participa- 
tion in many aspects of the adminis- 
trative process. We have thus had 
enough experience with various 
group processes applied to educa- 
tional administration that it may be 
worth while to attempt a rough ap- 
praisal of the outcomes. 

Under the older patterns of ad- 
ministration a great part of the ini- 
tiative for educational change rest- 
ed with the superintendent, the 
principal, the dean, or the presi- 
dent. Under more recent processes 
a good deal of this initiative has 
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passed over to teacher groups and 
faculty committees. Such faculty 
groups guard their control of the 
educational program with zealous 
concern. Where a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago faculty groups were fight- 
ing administrators in an effort to 
free themselves to carry on educa- 
tional innovations, they may today 
oppose changes in the educational 
program and become a powerful 
force for the retention of the edu- 
cational status quo. It would ap- 
pear that, insofar as control of edu- 
cational programs is concerned, 
faculty members are no more in- 
clined to develop innovations than 
were the administrators they have 
removed from seats of power in the 
past few decades. 
THE SAME EFFECT? 

Has the possession of power in 
the determination of policies had 
the same effect on teachers that it 
allegedly had earlier on the ad- 
ministrators who then wielded the 
power? 

Control of educational programs 
by faculties has in any case given 
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us new problems. For example, 
whatever drawbacks were attached 
to administrative control, it must be 
said that the administrator tended 
to view the educational problems 
from a somewhat general point of 
view. Specialization has, of course, 
characterized the training of teach- 
ers more than it has that of ad- 
ministrators. One cannot ignore the 
difficulties that arise when a group 
of specialists begins to determine 
broad educational policies. The 
specialist tends to develop those 
educational programs which further 
his specialties rather than those 
which contribute to the student's 
well-rounded personality growth. 

The increase in the amount of 
faculty control has tended to oper- 
ate in the making of schedules and 
in the selection of courses and other 
educational arrangements. In many 
public-school systems there is a 
growing tendency for faculty mem- 
bers to resist extracurricular activi- 
ties in out-of-school hours. In one 
school system it is extremely diffh- 
cult to hold any teachers meetings 
or workshops after three o'clock in 
the afternoon because a large pro- 
portion of the teachers are married 
women who must get home imme- 
diately after three o'clock to man- 
age their households. Thus leader- 
ship activities and school programs 
must be built around the home du- 
ties of a large proportion of the 
teachers rather than in terms of the 
needs of the pupils. 

But the greatest single problem in 
an educational enterprise with a 
large amount of faculty participa- 


tion in administration arises in con- 
nection with the creative or libera- 
tive functions. Faculties tend to 
solve their problems through the 
process of legislation. Their usual 
response to a difficulty is to make 
a new rule or establish a new regu- 
lation. When they make these rules 
and regulations they are not aware 
of the degree to which they them- 
selves will be hamstrung. 

My observation has convinced me 
that while groups can do a great 
deal that is significant in policy de- 
termination they do not often lib- 
erate individual faculty members for 
creative efforts. Liberation for crea- 
tive efforts is a function that must 
be performed by some individual. 
It is, it seems to me, a clear respon- 
sibility and an obligation of ad- 
ministration. 


NOT NECESSARILY POLITICAL 


The difficulty with much of our ef- 
fort in the direction of democratiza- 
tion of educational administration is 
that we have borrowed the technics 
of political democracy and applied 
them to a scientific and educational 
endeavor. We fail to sense that the 
academic world is not an exact 
parallel for a political community. 
Politics moves on the basis of com- 
promise, but in the field of science 
compromise leads us nowhere ex- 
cept to confusion and untruth. No 
matter how many outward trap- 
pings of democratic action an ad- 
ministrative setup may have, it will 
not meet our requirements if its 
effect is to bog individual teachers 
down with unnecessarily time-con- 
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suming details and if it confronts 
them with rules and regulations that 
frustrate them when they attempt 
something creative. 

It would seem that in many cases 
democracy in administration has de- 
generated into a collectivist process. 
Division of labor and responsibility 
is not inherently undemocratic. 
Somebody must be trained to be- 
come the kind of person who can 
make decisions on the creative 
front. Ten persons who know little 
or nothing about a subject are no 
more competent to make decisions 
in an area than is the one person 
who does know something about 
that field of knowledge. 

Nothing in this statement should 
be taken to mean that we should 
turn to autocratic administrative 
attitudes or procedures or that there 
is not an appropriate role for fac- 
ulty participation in administration. 
Far from it. On the contrary, we 
must study the roles of faculty mem- 
bers and administrators carefully. 
Both groups must be dedicated to 
their search for truth. 

On all sides it must be recog- 
nized that there are many different 
functions that must somehow be 
performed. There is a_ teaching 
function, a research function. The 
administrator is or should be a 
trained leader. He is or should be 
selected because he has the capacity 
to stimulate creative effort and to 


create conditions of rapport and 
understanding among people. If 
faculty members and administrators 
study these problems they can de- 
velop educational administration 
that is creative in quality, demo- 
cratic in spirit, and effective in ac- 
tion. 

If incentives are to be developed 
we must work effectively on three 
fronts: teacher education, adminis- 
tration, and community relations. 
We must give prospective teachers 
a scientific, dynamic and creative 
leadership. Finally we must con- 
stantly educate the public to want 
the newest and best and to partici- 
pate in educational policy determin- 
ation. 

Democratic administration does 
not mean that schools are controlled 
by teachers or by administrators, but 
rather that teachers, administrators 
and citizens pool their ideas and ca- 
pacities in a community-wide under- 
taking that is creative for all. It is 
the responsibility of the administra- 
tor to see to it that creative capaci- 
ties are liberated and developed and 
to make sure democratic processes 
do not degenerate into an oppres- 
sive collectivism dominated by either 
teachers or the public or both. The 
accent in the American way of life 
is on freedom and creativity, not on 
collectivism. The same emphasis 
must characterize educational ad- 
ministration. ° 


C FFICIENCY can be defined as the art of getting others 


to do things that you hate to do yourself —From Wisconsin 
Journal of Education. 





A Steady Hand on a Loose Rein 


Order Through Controlled Freedom 


CLARK ROBINSON 


In NEA Journal 


U HAT are the most pressing 
problems of teachers and adminis- 
trators? When they are named, high 
on many lists would be the problem 
of maintaining order in the class- 
room and throughout the school. 
Some, however, would be reluctant 
to make this admission openly, since 
success in maintaining order is gen- 
erally considered a significant meas- 
ure of the effectiveness of a school 
and of one’s ability as an educator. 

It was authoritarian control that 
typified the early American school. 
In modified form, it is still the prac- 
tice in many schools today. But 
when students are denied experi- 
ences in selfdirection in keeping 
with their growing need for greater 
freedom and _ selfdetermination, 
many turn to passive or active ways 
of resisting imposed authority. They 
match wits with teachers and ad- 
ministrators in attempts to beat the 
autocratic game. 

In an effort to break away from 
the autocratic form of control, some 
schools have swung to the opposite 
extreme and have granted students 
a great deal of freedom. The term 
“permissive school” is used here to 
name a type of control which is the 
antithesis of that found in the auto- 
cratic schools. The permissive school 
grants freedom to students without 
due regard to their ability to dis- 
charge selfcontrol responsibilities in 
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an orderly manner. Order breaks 
down because such schools seek to 
attain the goal of freedom in one 
big jump—a jump which most stu- 
dents are not prepared to make. 

Both the autocratic school and the 
permissive school through their 
methods lead to disciplinary prob- 
lems and fail to provide a desirable 
learning environment. Obviously, 
somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes lies the best solution to the 
problem of school control and the 
provision of a better learning en- 
vironment. Countless schools have 
found the way to blend imposed 
control and selfcontrol to give a 
school environment suited to edu- 
cation in a democracy. Their meth- 
od might be termed “controlled 
freedom.” 

Before discussing controlled free- 
dom, let us consider four axiomatic 
statements from which can be 
drawn a number of significant im- 
plications. 

1. Order is important in the 
school. It is not a requirement pecu- 
liar to the school but is desirable in 
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any situation in which people work 
together. Orderly conduct is both a 
necessary condition for learning and 
one goal of learning. 

2. The basis of order is control. 
A gradual shift from imposed con- 
trol to selfcontrol is important. 
Paralleling the granting of greater 
freedom to students must be the as- 
sumption by them of greater respon- 
sibility for their own conduct. There 
is no lessening of control; the 
source of control merely shifts a 
bit from teacher and administrator 
to the student group. When stu- 
dents follow rules and regulations 
which they themselves have had a 
part in making, they are experienc- 
ing, firsthand, the democratic proc- 
ess in action. 

3. Selfcontrol is learned. The 
minute we recognize that selfcon- 
trol must be learned, several con- 
clusions follow: 

a. Students must have learning 
experiences in selfcontrol. No teach- 
er would expect students to learn 
algebra if he worked all their prob- 
lems for them day after day. 

b. Since selfcontrol is learned 
and all pupils have not had the 
same learning experiences, some stu- 
dents will have developed less skill 
in selfdirection than others. It is 
just as important to recognize and 
care for individual differences in 
this learning as it is in arithmetic 
or English. 

c. Classes which have had a suc- 
cession of autocratic or permissive 
experiences will probably be defi- 
cient in selfcontrol learnings and 
abilities. Students must be given 
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control experiences on a level of 
freedom at which the group can 
operate with acceptable order. 

4. Students need and demand 
greater freedom as they grow to- 
ward maturity. Throughout the 
school years a balance must be 
maintained between students’ ability 
in selfcontrol and their needs for 
freedom. 


A SKILLED PILOT 


How is controlled freedom 
achieved? An analogy between the 
student-instructor relationship in 
flying and the student-teacher rela- 
tionship in the school points up the 
process. Flying lessons begin on the 
ground. Instructor and student dis- 
cuss basic principles of flight; the 
student becomes familiar with the 
operation of various controls on the 
plane. Then, in a plane equipped 
with dual controls, the student 
learns to fly by flying. The pilot- 
instructor gradually releases the con- 
trols of the trainer plane to the stu- 
dent, beginning with the simpler 
skills. Greater responsibility is 
given the student as he demonstrates 
his ability, but the instructor is al- 
ways sitting by, making suggestions 
and ready to take over the controls 
when danger is imminent. Takeoffs, 
though safe, will not be perfect; 
control in flight may be somewhat 
erratic; some landings may be un- 
duly bumpy. But learnings con- 
tinue; the student solos; and gradu- 
ally he becomes a skilled pilot. 

In terms of this analogy, the auto- 
cratic school fails to teach selfcon- 
trol because it assumes that the 
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student can learn to fly merely by 
going along as a passenger. The 
permissive school fails because it 
says, in effect, “You want to fly? 
Here’s the plane. Take off.” 

There are certain educational 
ptinciples which have particular 
significance for those of you who 
would give students the experiences 
from which they might best learn 
orderly selfdirection. You can de- 
velop the concept that freedom is 
earned and is not a right. Use your 
best judgment in deciding the free- 
doms pupils are able to exercise 
with success. Imposed controls can 
then be released progressively as 
pupils demonstrate the ability to 
discharge newly-gained responsibil- 
ity without loss of order. 

Have faith in the desire and abil- 
ity of students to do what is right. 
Let them know that you have con- 
fidence in them. When they fail, re- 
instate imposed controls reluctantly 
and as a temporary measure, with a 
willingness to let students try again 
when they have devised a better 
course of action. 

Help them evaluate their suc- 
cesses and failures. Remember, they 
learn from both. They will often be 
the first to call a halt to freedoms 
which are being abused. 

Help students realize that any dis- 
orderly conduct is harmful to the 


best interests of the group. For this 
reason, the maintenance of order is 
their concern. Group attitudes 
should become the most effective de- 
terrent to misconduct by the indi- 
vidual. 

Help pupils understand that 
there are individual differences in 
selfcontrol abilities and that the 
student whose conduct is not up to 
acceptable standards may benefit 
more from understanding and help 
than from punishment. 

Assist students in developing a 
workable plan for student participa- 
tion in school or classroom control. 
Don't copy the form of some other 
governing body. Rather, evolve your 
own to fit your own specific needs. 

The achievement of controlled 
freedom is an evolutionary process 
with a democratic school as the ulti- 
mate goal. Students, teachers, and 
the principal of a school must work 
together. 

As the students are given added 
selfcontrol responsibilities, their 
interest in school increases and a de- 
sire to learn is stimulated. As the 
teachers have fewer imposed-con- 
trol responsibilities, they can give 
greater attention to the provision 
of worthwhile learning experiences. 
From experience in self direction, 
students gain valuable training for 
citizenship in a democracy. e 


—)) ISCIPLINE is part of the total development of the 
child. It progresses from indulgence during infancy to firm 
but gentle imposition of outside authority during early pre- 
school years and to the building of inner controls or self- 
discipline as the child grows.—Ruth Strang. 
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“Having Sucked Our Lollypop, We Can Chew the Stick” 
Pied Pipers of Exploitation 


ROBERT RIENOW 


In Social Education 


ao buccaneer attacks on the 
advocates of conservation of our 
natural resources are in full swing. 
The untrammeled right to graze 
the public lands, the invasion of the 
national park system, the flooding 
of the people's beauty spots, the 
ripping up of protective prairie 
sod, these are but some of the is- 
sues on which political Washington 
is reversing the conservation trends 
of the last generation. 

These same forces of blind and 
hurried exploitation of natural re- 
sources are turning on the schools 
to soften up the curriculum. We 
teachers have been assured that our 
concern for the future has been mis- 
guided, that we have been prophets 
of gloom, that we are social misers 
guilty of the advocacy of hoarding. 

There was stunned shock at the 
last annual meeting of The Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies 
when these charges were leveled by 
Victor Roterus, Chief of the Area 
Development of the Office of Tech- 
nical Services in the United States 
Department of Commerce against 
the conservationists. Our years of 
painful effort in organizing a pro- 
fessional awareness of the critical 
need for teaching conservation were 
subtly undermined. There was a 
clear implication that such activities 
were a waste of time. 

The burden of the message which 
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was brought by this representative 
of the Department of Commerce 
to the social studies teachers of the 
land was this: Pilfer nature as much 
as you please for, when the going 
gets rough, the scientific ingenuity 
of men will bail you out. Since 
when do we found public policy— 
and the educational curriculum to 
support it—on such fantastic posh? 

The resource posture of the 
United States offers no basis for 
complacency. This country, if it 
would maintain its present standard 
of living (not improve it), must 
plan on greatly increased total pro- 
duction. Only a rich resource base 
can provide that production. 

There is no disagreement about 
the depletion of our natural re- 
sources. Our bank account is run- 
ning out. Yet the exploiters, en- 
amoured of the wonders of science 
and pointing to the potentialities, 
assure us that man’s knowledge will 
come to his rescue. The conserva- 
tionist solicits the aid of science 
to work with nature, but not inde- 
pendent of her. We should apply 
what we know to the perpetuation 
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of our natural resources, not to the 
creation of an ersatz economy. 

This is the essence of conserva- 
tion and the core of the social 
studies curriculum on the subject. 
We do put our emphasis on the 
basic and misleadingly named “re- 
newable resources.” We know how 
to save our rivers and lakes from 
pollution, how to enhance their 
foodbearing and recreational values, 
but still the rivers run their ill- 
smelling and slimy courses. We 
know ow to protect the watershed, 
foster the spongy mosses which 
hold 900 times their own weight in 
water, but the gashed hillsides still 
mar our landscapes. Let science 
struggle with the problem of con- 
verting sea water to fresh; it will be 
valuable new knowledge. Meantime 
it is the obligation of the teacher 
of social studies to build an under- 
standing of how to work with na- 
ture, to prepare a public to support 
water conservation and other useful 
measures that are proven. 


A POOR SOCIETY 


A society which ignores its soil, 
its water, and its trees will be poor 
no matter how much aluminum it 
learns to work out of the lower 
grades of bauxite. It is, further, 
hardly prudent to praise our energy- 
machine civilization because it lets 
us till formerly barren lands with 
frost-resistant varieties while it re- 
mains oblivious to the fate of our 
more fruitful acres. 

Indeed, an energy-machine civili- 
zation needs, more than any other, 
instruction in conservation. It has in 


its hands powers of unbalancing 
nature frightful in their potentiali- 
ties. Blindly it lays out its six-lane 
highways in a swath across our gar- 
dens with a loss of hundreds of 
thousands of acres. Merrily, its 
earth-moving machines are able to 
destroy the spongy swamps that 
hold our runoff. Greedily, its chain 
saws desolate the forests. 

An energy-machine civilization, 
if it would not destroy itself, needs 
the mellowing, mature, and sage 
philosophy of conservation. Unless 
it would mire itself in a religion of 
gluttony it must dedicate itself to a 
doctrine of social thrift. Such is the 
mission of the conservationist; such 
is the spirit of the teacher of con- 
servation. Even if the advocate of 
unbridled exploitation of natural re- 
sources were pursuing a sound 
economic course—and he is not— 
society in general and the school in 
particular must shun his idolatry 
of appetite as corrosive to the hu- 
man soul. 

In other words, the conservation- 
ist, berate? as a crackpot, is a con- 
servative who wants to avoid the 
economic crisis that the plunder of 
our xatural resources will beget; he 
does not wish to race headlong into 
the position where his future and 
that of his children depends on the 
potion some alchemist is stewing in 
his cauldron. 

One of the most naive and dan- 
gerous suggestions the exploiters 
pass on to succeeding generations is 
that, after all, we are using up only 
what we find within our own bor- 
ders. There is a whole world to ex- 
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ploit—Africa has copper in quan- 
tity, the Middle East has oil, Vene- 
zuela has iron ore—and so all we 
have to do is trade. This solution 
promises to be a costly one as the 
whole world bids for ever scarcer 
material. 

But that point aside, foreign trade 
is not the answer for a nation in 
penury. Trade is exchange; it is not 
requisition. Unless we have a sur- 
plus, at least in some raw materials, 
we may be without the means to 
buy. The world is changing, the 
political arrangements are unlike 
the 19th century when colonial em- 
pires flourished. Backward areas 
are in ferment. Natives are seeking 
a new and higher standard of living 
for which they will require a much 
larger part of their own raw ma- 


terials. They anticipate their own 
industrialization and are not willing 
to be forever dependent on the 
skills and workshops of the West. 


OUR CHILDREN’S HERITAGE 

What is more, they are building 
political barriers in a fever of na- 
tionalism. They are fast becoming 
independent and will therefore have 
a controlling voice in the matter 
of the disposition of natural re- 
sources. To drive our children un- 
necessarily to a basic dependence on 
the bounty of foreign lands is to 
betray their future and rob them 
of an American standard of living. 
the other two billion 
peuple in the world are not going 
to subsidize the enviedly high stand- 
ard of Americans while they them- 
selves live on a cereal diet. Trade 


Certainly 
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is commendable but it is by no 
means an antidote for prodigality. 
Most of the other possibilities pre- 
dicted by the same representative of 
the Department of Commerce in- 
volve higher cost in the production 
of materials needed by our people. 
But this one—the hope of increased 
world trade—shows an astonishing- 
ly unrealistic appraisal of the inter- 
national situation. 

We can be unconcerned about 
conservation—we are told—because 
we can resort to substitute metals 
and synthetics. Having sucked our 
lollypop we can chew the stick. 
We can carry on with an ersatz 
economy. Or, as the assembled so- 
cial-studies teachers were reminded, 
we can adjust to austerity; we can 
take the chrome off the automobiles 
and, we may add, the hamburger 
from inside the bun. 

On only one point can the na- 
tion’s schools afford partial agree- 
ment with the semi-official pro- 
nouncements of the Department of 
Commerce. We can agree that there 
is progress in renewing our soil, 
forest, and underground water re- 
sources. But the situation is still 
extremely critical, the public is still 
largely unaware of the nature of 
the problem, and the future of the 
country hangs on a solution. Was 
there ever a matter more definitely 
tailored for the curriculum in social 
studies? The call is not for day- 
dreaming but for dedication. Not 
for relaxation but for redoubling 
of efforts. Certainly we ought not 
to heed the siren notes of the Pied 
Pipers of exploitation. ° 





Voyage into Violence 


A Mother’s Report on Comic Books 


Myrt_Le H. Gourley 


In National Parent-Teacher 


of SHORT while ago I read 
several articles that linked comic 
books with the rising rate and 
worsening types of juvenile delin- 
quency. “These authors are profes- 
sional men,” I said to myself. 
“What would be the reaction of a 
housewife and mother who is an 
authority only on her own children, 
the goals she sets up for them, and 
the methods she uses to achieve 
these goals?” 

The answer was simple: ‘Find 
out.”” I decided to steep myself in 
comic books for a month and let 
common sense take it from there. 

I visited a newsstand, explained 
to the dealer what I hoped to do, 
and asked his permision to count, 
examine, and make notes on the 
contents of his shelves. He not only 
gave permission but spent a con- 
siderable length of time showing 
me his stock, explaining his own 
views, and finding for me an offi- 
cial list of all comics published 
during a given month. 

There were 341 comic books on 
his shelves, not counting 60 to 75 
classics comics. I eliminated those 
that I felt were of a better sort 
(about 40 percent of the dealer's 
stock). These included groups of 
Disney-type cartoons and familiar 
comic-strip characters. The remain- 
der I classified into the following 
groups: western, 21.7 percent; ac- 
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tion and crime, 12 percent; jungle 
and interspace (unusual crime), 10 
percent; horror, 8 percent, love, 
3.5 percent; combat 2.6 percent; 
and teen-age girls’ stories, 1.8 per- 
cent. 

I wondered whether the low per- 
centages of love and horror comics 
were due to smaller deliveries or 
to higher sales. The dealer was un- 
able to give exact figures but ad- 
mitted that these were his best 
sellers. 

I assembled my material, and in 
I plunged. I found myself in a 
slimy swamp from which I could 
emerge only when I stopped asking 
myself “Why do they print this 
trash?” and substituted ““What can 
I do about it?” Now I am and al- 
ways have been a great comic-strip 
enthusiast. The news has had to 
wait while I chuckled over the latest 
incidents in the life of Penny, the 
Berries, or the Smith Family. But 
the step from comic strips to comic 
books is like a sudden plunge into 
the Arctic Ocean. 

We can, however, take it in easy 
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stages. Let me dispose of the classics 
comics first. I had bought, as ex- 
amples, Tom Sawyer, Oliver Twist, 
and Hamlet. My opinion is that 
Hamlet was done in good taste, but 
the other two, though not exactly ob- 
jectionable, were in regular comic- 
book style, with ugly villains and 
sensational pictures. I do not believe 
that any of these comics would ever 
lead a child to read the originals. 


THE LURES 

Now to the other types. Let’s 
take a look at the covers. They 
range from the amorous scenes on 
the love comics through the field of 
war weapons, violence, and attempt- 
ed murder, to the shocking night- 
mares on the horror magazines. 
These are the lures. By these the 
children choose what they wish to 
read. The titles of the stories are 
equally interesting. Children might 
read Desirable, Date with Scandal, 
Easy Living, Good Time Girl, or 
Love in Bondage, each emphasized 
by an exciting exclamation point. 
On the other hand, they might pre- 
fer Murder Dream, Shadows on the 
Tomb, The Devil from the Deep, 
Return of the Mummies, or Mark of 
the Vampire. 

Careful checking of the stories 
proved even more revealing. The 
situations in two love comics in- 
volved jealousy, suspicion, dating on 
the sly, two-timing, husband-switch- 
ing parties, lone girls on wild par- 
ties, and police raiding wild parties. 
Jungle comic books featured a 100- 
foot prehistoric gorilla and dealt 
with murder by spear, ax, and bow 
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and arrow; time-machine experi- 
ments on human beings; death by 
disintegration, wild animal, or flam- 
ing lava pit. 

The crime comics went a step 
further. Although the stories always 
ended with the equivalent of 
“Crime does not pay,” this final 
flourish was usually preceded by a 
whole series of robberies, sluggings, 
shootings, bombings, stranglings, or 
poisonings, not, to mention some 
vicious variations on the gentle art 
of murder. 

One of the group of five crime 
comics that I studied deserves fur- 
ther mention. I’m a Cop had on the 
cover this information: ‘Members 
of the New York City Police De- 
partment helped in the preparation 
of this book.” Of a higher class 
than the others, it concentrated on 
steps in solving crime and made 
heroes of the detectives. Often only 
one crime took place, rather than a 
series that tended to build up crim- 
inals as supermen who merely made 
a mistake. 

We come at last to the horror 
comics, which are by far the worst 
villains. After reading only four 
books, I felt literally splattered 
with the blood from 43 violent 
deaths, 25 of them by murder most 
foul. I traveled from the compara- 
tively mild burning, shooting, pois- 
oning, and knifing to the end of a 
road where witches, vampires, 
skeletons, and cannibalistic women 
were my hideous companions. Other 
pleasant bits of entertainment in- 
cluded a starving man who ate a 
rat and was in turn eaten by a shark 
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and a mermaid who developed a 
taste for human flesh. 

The most nauseating book of this 
miserable group has earned itself 
special mention. Sandwiched be- 
tween its disgusting stories is a full- 
page editorial describing the efforts 
of “do-gooders” to do away with 
comics, begging the little kiddies, as 
well as their parents, to flood the 
Senate Subcommittee on Juve- 
nile Delinquency with letters to 
the effect that comics are harmless 
entertainment. This was perhaps the 
happiest piece of information I 
could have received. Now I know 
exactly where to make known my 
own reactions and conclusions! 

My personal opinions should be 
perfectly clear by now. Crime and 
horror comic books must be wiped 
out, removed forever from the 


Comics Czar Begins Work 
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reach of children. Love comics 
should meet the same fate. I would 
not have an Exciting Love Tales 
type of magazine in my house, and 
I certainly do not approve of having 
such sordid stories pictured out for 
small children. 

You and I are most likely grad- 
uates of the old-fashioned method 
of teaching—constant repetition, 
multiplication tables, unending 
drills on who and whom, and uni- 
son recitation of dates. Outmoded 
this may be, but we probably have 
retained a good deal of the material 
that was pounded into our skulls in 
that way. What happens when the 
wrong things are pounded into the 
youngsters’ heads day by day, 
comic book by comic book? I know 
for certain that it shouldn’t happen 
to my children—or to yours. e 


JupGe CHaRLEs F. MurpHy, who was recently named 
“czar” by the Comics Magazine Association to enforce a 
clean-up code, reports that in 60 days his office blue-pen- 
cilled 5,656 drawings and rejected 126 comic book stories. 
More than one-fourth of the changes made by his staff, he 
announced, involved reduction of feminine curves to more 
natural dimensions and extended the line of clothing to 
cover a more respectable amount of the female body. Other 
changes included removal of facial distortions, eliminating 
knives and bullets, and eliminating explicit examples of 
how crimes were committed. 

Despite some criticisms that objectionable comics were 
still being published, John Goldwater of Archie Comics, 
president of Comics Magazine Association, is reported to 
have stated, ‘The first stage of our selfregulation has been 
successful.” 





A College Can't Charge the Full Cost of Its Service 


Should Business Support Higher Education? 


Harry A. BULLIs 


Wz in the United States are 


dedicated to the principle that all 
youth shall be educated. We have 
practically all our children going to 
school until the age of 18. Twenty- 
five percent of those who graduate 
from high school continue on in 
our colleges and universities. It is 
small wonder that we are confront- 
ed with the task of extending and 
enlarging the aid provided to the 
colleges and universities. I can think 
of no place where business and in- 
dustry can use its money to greater 
advantage. 


FOR MORE RESEARCH 

Improving and intensifying our 
advanced education is of utmost im- 
portance for two principal reasons. 
The first reason is that growth and 
expansion in the American economy 
depend largely on the constant en- 
largement of research in every field. 
We must have scientific research to 
give us better products and better 
ways of producing them. We need 
research in the field of industrial 
and human relations in order that 
we may have a labor force which is 
constantly growing more efficient. 
And in the area of marketing we 
must have research to provide the 
knowledge on which to base the 
ever-widening distribution and pro- 
duction which will be required if 


we are to provide productive em- 
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ployment to our labor force, now 
growing at a rate of over 700,000 
annually. 

The second reason that we need 
advancement of education at the 
college and university level is to 
supply our country with an edu- 
cated and informed group to par- 
ticipate in and take leadership in 
the formulation of national policies. 
Many of the policies which have 
helped to stabilize American busi- 
ness enterprise have been advanced 
by higher education and by the dis- 
cussion of the issues which is now 
so important a part of teaching and 
student life today. 

Business is dependent on higher 
education. Business and industry are 
obliged to draw on our institutions 
of learning. Industry is not alone 
dependent on our technicians and 
scientists and for specially skilled 
executive; business and industry are 
further dependent on our institu- 
tions of learning to furnish leaders 
with the ability to coordinate in- 
ternally the various ramified func- 
tions of a great enterprise. These 
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leaders must also have a sense of 
public relations in dealing with a 
labor force and, on a larger scale, 
a sense of the merchandising of 
products to the consuming public. 

We have in this country a very 
high standard of living. We want 
that standard of living to improve 
still further and we in business and 
industry believe that there is a di- 
rect relationship between a country’s 
economic status and the education 
level of its population. 

The task confronting industry is 
the task of continuing our progress. 
To have dynamic progress, there 
must be leadership of the highest 
caliber ‘at the top. That means lead- 
ers of men in every position of su- 
pervision. Business may perhaps get 
plenty of technical specialists, but 
well-rounded men with leadership 
ability are in short supply. 

More and more industry is look- 
ing to the colleges and universities 
of America for its potential exec- 
utives, as well as its specialists. 
Leadership ability is a combination 
of many things. Above all, it re- 
quires human understanding and 
the knack of getting people to 
work together as a team. The pri- 
vately supported colleges, particu- 
larly the small colleges, are ideally 
suited to look for and develop these 
talents in young people. Close liai- 
son between industry and our col- 
leges would bring forth many more 
leaders for business and industry. 

In the world of education, as in 
the business world, a college must 
be efficient and it must give service 
if it is to survive. Higher education, 


like business, is an enterprise—a 
two-billion-dollar-a-year enterprise 
—but it cannot operate strictly as a 
business operates. A college cannot 
charge the full cost of the service it 
renders. 

All of our institutions of higher 
education have been hampered by 
facilities which are inadequate and 
by lack of manpower. Privately sup- 
ported institutions and in particu- 
lar the small independent liberal- 
arts colleges have been particularly 
hard-hit by the decline in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. Real 
income from investments does not 
permit the progress that they should 
be making in replacing equipment, 
in new building, and in improving 
courses of study. All of our colleges 
and universities need more support, 
but the independent college and 
university must seek private finan- 
cial support if it is to continue to 
render the useful service which is 
expected of it. 

We are going to see a great 
American explosion by 1970. Over 
the next 15 years, in the six mid- 
western states represented in this con- 
ference alone—our 18-to 21-year- 
old population, the so-called college 
population—will increase by 75 
percent. Are our higher educational 
institutions equipped to take on 
such a load? It is evident that the 


answer is “no.” 


THE OVERFLOW HAS STARTED 


What are we going to do to in- 
sure that these oncoming students 
do have an opportunity to go on 
into higher education and prepare 
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for useful careers. Our colleges and 
universities are even now hard- 
pressed to make both ends meet. 
Notre Dame last fall was able to 
admit only 1600 of 3400 applicants 
and the University of Wisconsin— 
my Alma Mater—because of lack 
of dormitory space had to turn 
students away. The story is the same 
in other parts of the country. At 
Cornell, 7600 students applied but 
only 2000 could be accepted. An 
eminent school of technology in this 
midwest area this year had appli- 
cants for admission ten times as 
many as it could take. 

These are the warning signs of a 
situation which confronts the small- 
est college as well as the large pri- 
vate university. It will be aggra- 
vated as the years come on us. Are 
our colleges going to be geared by 
1970—by 1965 and even as soon as 
1960—to give these oncoming stu- 
dents an educational break—to give 
them good teaching and good teach- 
ing facilities so that they may have 
the high quality preparation that 
we need for our businesses? The 
answer depends primarily on busi- 
ness—on what you and I and others 
in industry and business do about 
it. 

Up to now, midwest business has 
much to be proud of in the matter 
of grasping the financial problems 
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of higher education and doing 
something about them. But more 
and much more needs to be done. 
None of us is doing enough and 
some of us are as yet doing little if 
anything. Well-conceived, long- 
term programs of corporation aid 
to education are not universal. They 
are not even in general practice. 
There is need for more corporation 
aid and more widespread aid from 
industry and from banks, railroads 
and public utilities, if the needs of 
higher education are to be decently 
financed. If our colleges and uni- 
versities are enabled to do their 
job well, we in business will be 
among the chief gainers; and the 
whole country will gain—perhaps 
the whole world. 

It is my sincere belief that all the 
energy we devote to improving ad- 
vanced education in the United 
States and all of the financial con- 
tributions we make are investments 
that very specifically and realistically 
return to us that stability and ex- 
pansion of the economy which gives 
the American enterprise system the 
franchise it was given years ago. 

An investment in the colleges and 
universities of America, by many 
people and by many corporations, is 
really an investment in a better, a 
more prosperous, and a safer future 
for all Americans. ° 


IFTS to nontax-supported institutions have increased 
during the last 20 years from $500 million to $4 billion 
Colleges and universities have shared in this increase—from 
$60 million 20 years ago to $300 million during 1952-53. 





Our Methods Are Not without Appeal 


Education in Modern Japan 


CaRL M. GUELZO 


In Educational Outlook 


One of the most striking charac- 
teristics of the Japanese as a na- 
tional group is their unexcelled 
ability to borrow and adapt what- 
ever elements of foreign culture and 
technology they feel may be of use. 
The error should not be made, 
however, of assuming that the Jap- 
anese have borrowed indiscrimin- 
ately from western—or from other 
Asiatic—sources. The borrowings 
have been products of a process of 
careful examination and selection. 

Following World War II, Japan 
was offered western democracy in 
virtually every phase of national 
and social life, ranging from sys- 
tems of national and local govern- 
ment to the latest developments in 
sanitation and public health. 

In March, 1946, a group of 27 
prominent American educators was 
sent to Japan to study the system 
and make recommendations for the 
reorganization and improvement of 
all aspects of Japanese education, 
from curriculum construction, 
through text writing, to language 
reform. But from an array of demo- 
cratic western practices, the Japan- 
ese chose only what they felt would 
be of use, or that could be effective- 
ly utilized without changing some 
of the more basic aspects of person- 
al and national life and culture. 

Western influence in Japanese 
education, however, is much older 
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than the occupation. The educa- 
tional system and organization of 
Japan have been no less affected by 
the ability of the Japanese to bor- 
row than have industry and com- 
merce. But it was the educational 
systems of France and Germany 
which served as early models until 
an organization adapted to the 
needs of Japan could be devised. 
The democratic aspects of Japan- 
ese education are, however, primar- 
ily due to the recent occupation, al- 
though some of the early efforts of 
the occupation authorities were 
more ludicrous than helpful. Once 
the decision for the “democratiza- 
tion’’ of the schools had been made, 
the energy of the Japanese.in effect- 
ing the prescribed changes was sur- 
prising, even though occasionally 
misdirected. As, for example, when 
a certain Yoshio Kanda, head of 
the First Municipal Elementary 
School in Nagoya, was profoundly 
impressed by the new concept of 
the equality of the sexes. In com- 
pliance with directives to implement 
the new “equality” he directed that 
physical examinations of the boys 
and girls of the sixth grade be con- 
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ducted in the same room. The out- 
raged members of the local PTA 
had him fired. 

Democratic principles certainly 
had never been characteristic of 
Japanese education. From earliest 
times, education had been based on 
the inequality between social su- 
perior and inferior, and was an in- 
strument by which that inequality 
was fostered and perpetuated. The 
rigidity with which the major class 
divisions of Japanese society were 
maintained was due, in large part, 
to the system of education. 

The royal family stood at the 
apex of the social pyramid and at- 
tended the courts at which scholars 
attached to visiting embassies 
taught. The samurai, or military 
caste, stood next in line, and 
through their attendance and serv- 


ice to the royalty, were able to take 
advantage of the educational oppor- 


tunities available. The farmers 
ranked immediately beneath the 
military but, except in the local 
primary schools first organized dur- 
ing the ninth century, found even 
instruction in the three ‘R's’ large- 
ly unobtainable. The merchants 
who constituted the fifth class, since 
they ranked below the artisans, 
could, by virtue of their economic 
standing, buy whatever education 
they felt necessary in the conduct 
of business. 

Early Japanese education instill- 
ed into the minds and lives of 
everyone a deep and abiding re- 
spect for authority. Schools were 
required to teach the Shinto re- 
ligion, originally an innocuous form 
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of animism or nature worship, 
which the militarists used as a ve- 
hicle for the vicious propaganda of 
ultranationalism and the glories of 
service to the Emperor in the armed 
forces. 

The instructional methods were, 
perhaps, as undesirable as the sub- 
ject matter taught. Teaching was di- 
rected more toward enabling stu- 
dents to pass examinations than to- 
wards instilling either appreciations 
or understandings. Dr. Edwin O. 
Reischauer, in Japan Past and Pres- 
ent, aptly described the prevailing 
educational philosophy of prewar 
Japan when he wrote: “Education 
was essentially a tool of govern- 
meut, training obedient and reliable 
subjects, who could serve as tech- 
nically efficient cogs in the compli- 
cated machinery of the modern 
state.” 

All educational activity was cen- 
tered in the government agency 
known as the Department of Edu- 
cation, whose head was an official 
of cabinet rank. In maintaining a 
tight, rigid control of the national 
educational system, the Department 
was organized into several bureaus 
to oversee general organization, 
general and technical education, so- 
cial education, preparation of texts, 
religious training, and educational 
procedures. 

A system as inflexibly centralized 
as the educational organization of 
Japan was made to order for the 
militarists who launched the war 
with China, and subsequently, 
World War II in the Pacific. The 
Japanese militarists entered the Pa- 
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cific War firmly convinced that they 
had a heaven-sent mission to rule 
the world. The sweeping changes 
of the occupation that proved them 
wrong began almost as soon as the 
American troops entered Japan. 

The practice of governing by 
decree ended with the surrender of 
Japan, and a legal foundation for 
education based on established laws 
was built. The teaching of Shinto- 
ism, or any other religious faith, 
was forbidden in the public schools. 
The inequality of educational op- 
portunity based on sex was remov- 
ed. A nine-year period of compul- 
sory education was established, and 
the formerly confusing structure 
was replaced by the 6-3-3-4 system 
of organization. 


Education commissions were 


made elective in cities and prefec- 


tures, and while the Department of 
Education was retained it became 
an advisory rather than a regulatory 
office. The old rote-memory, teacher- 
pupil recitation was abandoned, and 
modern procedures making exten- 
sive use of audio-visual aids and 
field trips were introduced. 

In general, the professional at- 
mosphere was cleared and teachers 
began to use initiative in improv- 
ing the instructional methods that 
had remained traditional and stag- 
nant during the long period of close 
governmental supervision and con- 
trol. 

An evaluation of the effect of 
modern developments in Japanese 
education is difficult to make at this 
time. The seven years of occupation 
and the 86 years of the westerniza- 


tion movement in Japan are piti- 
fully short when compared with the 
thousands of years in the total cul- 
tural history of the nation. Already, 
signs are evident of a tendency to 
return to the practices of former, 
well-remembered days. Occupation- 
inspired changes which do not fit 
comfortably into the Japanese 
scheme are being dropped and re- 
placed by former familiar practices. 

Recently the Ministry of Educa- 
tion drafted a rehabilitation pro- 
gram covering a period of from 
three to five years—the first step in 
a long-range plan designed to re- 
store the entire educational system. 
The program, involving the expen- 
diture of nine billion yen, is de- 
signed to restore and expand tech- 
nical and vocational education, with 
special emphasis on history, geog- 
raphy, and moral education. 

It is difficult to predict how much 
of what the West has offered Japan 
in educational and other fields of 
endeavor will be retained, since the 
final decision must be based on 
what Japan thinks she can use to 
her own best advantage, or integrate 
into the national culture. It appears 
evident—at least for the immediate 
forseeable future—that the teachers, 
students, and parents who have ex- 
perienced the changes and improve- 
ments engendered by contact with 
the West are convinced that the 
future of Japanese education lies 
away from the oppressive restric- 
tions of feudalistic Japan toward 
the unlimited freedom and personal 
development so prominent a charac- 
teristic of American schools. e 
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Is It Scientifucally Adequate? 


Theoretical Implications of the Arkansas 


Experiment in Teacher Education 
WILLIAM F. Bruce 


In Educational Theory 


JV ATIONWIDE interest has 
been aroused by the radical empha- 
sis on internship in the Arkansas 
Experiment in Teacher Education, a 
project financially assisted by the 
Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, a division of the Ford 
Foundation. 

Early in the planning of this 
project (1952) its validity was 
challenged emphatically in a resolu- 
tion by the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
The National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, however, 
produced a committee report indi- 
cating that the situation did not 
seem “as serious as indicated in 
the resolution presented by the 
AACTE.” 

Has the AACTE protest reduced 
in any degree the dangers they for- 
saw 20 months ago? Did the fail- 
ure of the NSCTE to outline cri- 
terions for evaluation of the project 
increase or decrease the values like- 
ly to arise from the Arkansas Ex- 
periment? 

Educators continue to ask these 
two related questions: Does this 
dichotomized program of four years 
of general education, followed by 
a year of exclusively professional 
preparation, constitute a valid chal- 
lenge to present practice and theory? 
Does liberal financial support tend 
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to bias research and theoretical 
principles by weighting evidence in 
favor of preconceived ideas? 

It must be said that the project 
as now being pursued is not subject 
in the same degree to adverse criti- 
cism as was the original proposal. 
The proposal that the new plan 
would ultimately replace all other 
forms of teacher education in Ar- 
kansas was rejected and the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education 
agreed to support a limited trial of 
the dichotomized program. 

Evidence now before us shows 
that large representative committees 
of Arkansas educators were engaged 
during the year 1952-53 in plan- 
ning for modifications in the four- 
year college programs toward the 
developing concept of general edu- 
cation and for the fifth year to be 
devoted to professional education. 


THE “PILOT PROGRAM” 


Coming to the “pilot program” 
of 1953-54, we find only two cen- 
ters being used by the 15 participat- 
ing institutions. The number of stu- 
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dents enrolled in the first run of the 
fifth-year program beginning Sep- 
tember, 1953 was 42, but by Octo- 
ber 7, 11 of these had dropped out 
leaving only 31. Of these 31, six 
students are taking special training 
for the teaching of the deaf, and 
are not, therefore, enrolled in the 
main experiment. Of the 25 remain- 
ing students all are preparing for 
the secondary field, except one at 
the elementary level. Not more than 
two come from teachers colleges, so 
the group represents graduates al- 
most entirely of arts colleges. As 
we understand it, 10 staff members 
have been added to the two college 
centers for this project, so that the 
ratio is about one instructor for 
three students. Since there has been 
more than 20 percent turnover in 
the 13,000 teachers of Arkansas 
during each of the past two years, 
requiring more than 2600 replace- 
ments each year, the new fifth-year 
program for 1953-54 is a mere 1 
percent consideration. At present it 
is evident that any probability of the 
established Arkansas programs be- 
ing rapidly displaced is very slight. 

Nor does the emphasis on an 
“internship” procedure seem as 
drastic as it appeared 20 months 
ago. Whether the dropping of the 
“internship” terminology and the 
development of a fifth-year program 
consisting of orientation, directed 
observation, seminars with guided 
reading, and conferences through- 
out the first semester, before re- 
sponsible public school teaching is 
begun, are to be credited to the 
leadership of the Fund, or to ex- 


ternal criticism of the AACTE and 
other groups, or to the internal criti- 
cism by Arkansas educators them- 
selves, or to all three, the project 
does seem a less radical departure 
from well-tried procedures than it 
appeared in February, 1952. 

Nevertheless, the project remains 
a “dichotomized program,” which 
tends to separate general education 
from vocational education, subject 
matter from method, superior from 
average students, secondary from 
elementary preparation, and arts col- 
leges from teachers colleges. 


THE CRUCIAL DIFFERENCE 


“Experience” rightfully occupies 
an important place in every plan 
of teacher education. Although the 
Arkansas Experiment places empha- 
sis on responsible supervised teach- 
ing, the final semester reserved for 
it is no longer than often occurs in 
four-year elementary school prep- 
aration. The crucial difference is 
one of distribution of the profes- 
sional work, the Ford Foundation 
support being conditioned on a con- 
centration of professional training 
in the fifth year. Since the develop- 
ment of human relations between 
learners and teachers takes time, an 
adequate comparison should be 
made between the short “concen- 
trated” plan and an equally financed 
“distributed” plan. This ‘‘distribut- 
ed” program would begin, as many 
now do, in the freshman year with 
child development or other prepro- 
fessional courses and gradually ex- 
pand to the teaching phase in the 
fourth year. This part of the experi- 
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ment would be continued through 
adequate supervision by school prin- 
cipals and college specialists during 
the first two years of employment 
and be accompanied by extension 
or summer courses corresponding in 
amount, by the end of the seventh 
year after college entrance, to a fifth 
year of college credit. Under such a 
plan, with students of the two 
groups matched in background and 
evaluated over a three-year period 
after the seventh or a full ten-year 
study, significant data for a scien- 
tific comparison of “concentrated” 
versus ‘‘distributed’’ professional 
education could be had by 1964. 

In case it does not appear feasible 
to provide a comparable ‘‘distribut- 
ed” control within the experiment, 
scientific comparison might be 
achieved in the evaluation period. 
If, for example, each of the 15 par- 
ticipating institutions would nomi- 
nate five of their most capable four- 
year graduates from whom to select 
a group comparable in intelligence, 
personality, and cultural background 
with the September entrants of the 
fifth-year experimental program, a 
“control” group could be establish- 
ed. From this period forward, equal- 
ly financed educational aid, supervi- 
sion, and evaluation processes could 
be used for the two groups over a 
five-year period. With matched 
groups of 50 students in the “con- 
centrated” and “distributed” divi- 
sions, a reasonable expectation at 
the end of a five-year period of 
service, would be 25 teachers, whose 
professional records would have 
been continuously evaluated. Such a 
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procedure would bring this educa- 
tional experiment much closer to 
scientific adequacy. 

While educational theory deals 
with human values that cannot be 
computed in hard money terms, the 
public does ask that the educational 
principles put into practice shall 
come within the realm of the pos- 
sible. Like the farmer who asks 
whether a proposed hog ration will 
pay on his farm, the taxpayer asks 
about the costs and returns from the 
elementary and secondary schooling, 
including teacher training therefor. 
For the farmer and the school pa- 
tron are willing that the costs of 
experimentation itself be defrayed 
out of additional appropriations, 
but they expect the increased gains 
of the improved method to more 
than pay their way. 

Slowly, the public and the pro- 
fession have been persuaded that 
four-year teacher education is better 
than two- and three-year programs 
of training. Many of us believe that 
five-year programs of teacher educa- 
tion for both elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers will pay in more 
effective schooling and richer living 
for the growing generation. Conse- 
quently, we hope that any five-year 
program being tried will be ground- 
ed in the scientific method and 
democratic philosophy so soundly 
that it will spell out clearly to the 
profession and to the public the 
higher values and the more effective 
techniques, including light on the 
critical issue of ‘‘distribution’’ or 
“concentration” of professional 
education. e 





The “Stockholders” Opinions Are Important 


Public Relations Begin in the 
Principal’s Office 
DoyLe M. BorRTNER 
In The School Executive 


wih VITALLY important but fre- 
quently forgotten area in a school’s 
public-relations program is the 
principal's office. Some school offices 
build only negative public relations. 
Others probably make no serious 
impression, for either good or bad. 
Yet there are some simple ways in 
which the school office, both 
through its physical organization 
and personnel, can serve as a strong 
link in the school’s public-relations 
program. 

Ideally, the school’s office should 
be centrally located on the first floor 
near the building's main entrance. 
The large school should also have 
an information desk at the main 
entrance. When visitors enter the 
office, they should find adequate 
seating facilities, so that they can 
wait for their appointments in com- 
fort. Ideally, also, there should be 
a separate waiting room for visitors. 
Certainly it is poor practice to fur- 
nish them only with seats on un- 
comfortable benches which must be 
shared with students who are wait- 
ing to be “disciplined.” 

The waiting room should be dec- 
orated tastefully and should include 
a table and chairs of the proper size 
for preschool children who may 
accompany their mothers. The wait- 
ing period can be made less weari- 
some by supplying a variety of read- 
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ing materials. The materials should 
include such school publications as 
the annual report, special public- 
relations reports, student newspa- 
pers and yearbooks, and copies of 
professional educational and popu- 
lat magazines. There should also be 
books for children. Charts and 
gtaphs pertaining to financial and 
pupil accounting data might be 
placed on walls as a means of keep- 
ing visitors occupied. 

While waiting, those visitors who 
would rather observe office activi- 
ties than read should not be pre- 
vented by physical conditions which 
block their view. Careful placement 
of office furniture and glass parti- 
tions between offices should enable 
visitors to see everything that is 
going on without difficulty. With 
rare exceptions, public business 
should be conducted without re- 
course to secrecy, for democracy is 
committed to the “goldfish bowl” 
concept for its public servants. 
Good public relations requires that 
nothing be hidden from the school’s 
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visitors, who are usually its patrons 
and ‘‘stockholders.” 

Even more important than the 
physical organization of the office 
to the school’s public relations is 
the clerical personnel. Those who 
are responsible for receiving visi- 
tors and handling telephone calls 
Occupy strategic positions in the 
area of school and community rela- 
tions, since they are responsible for 
the first impressions which many 
people receive of the school. They 
should be able to impress visitors 
and those who phone with their 
efficient yet friendly manner. They 
must give full respect to the call- 
ers, and at the same time protect 
the principal and other staff mem- 
bers from unnecessary interruptions. 
It is preferable for these “contact 
personnel” to be women who have 
attractive personalities, social intelli- 
gence, and a thorough knowledge 
of the school. Essential qualities 
for the position are tact, friendli- 
ness, poise, sympathy, a sense of 
humor, and an ability to listen. 

In the school office each tele- 
phone call represents an opportun- 
ity to build good relations with pa- 
trons. Unfortunately, the voices one 
hears over too many school phones 
are mechanical, uninterested, and 
even irritable and repelling. Yet the 
reassuring, interested helpful voice 
costs little effort and fosters much 


good will. Such simple things as a 
warm and pleasant “hello” rather 
than a chilly “yes,” or a friendly 
“Certainly, you may speak with the 
principal,” in place of an overbear- 
ing “What is your business?’’ may 
well mean the difference between a 
friend and an antagonist for the 
school. In schools where students 
act as receptionists, or perform tele- 
phone duty, they should be selected 
as carefully as salaried personnel. It 
is worth organizing a club to train 
them for such jobs. 

Apparently, some school boards 
fail to appreciate the importance of 
contact personnel in the total pic- 
ture of public relations, for they 
pay them poorly. The result is that, 
with the exception of a handful of 
those who are nonetheless devoted 
to their jobs, they lose the most 
capable personnel to industry, which 
pays much higher salaries for simi- 
lar work. Obviously, this is false 
economy and very negligent public 
relations. 

In the final analysis, then, the 
school which would maintain good 
public relations will regard the 
principal’s office as an important 
center of good relations by provid- 
ing for the physical and psychologi- 
cal comfort of its visitors, and as- 
suring that all contacts between of- 
fice personnel and the community 
are handled constructively. e 


Cambie and secretaries of the Denver, Colorado, schools 
recently formed an association which holds an annual con- 
ference designed to upgrade their performance and help in 
their public relations —From Trends. 





Don’t Be Bound by Tradition 


Groups in Reading 


E. W. DoL_cu 


In Elementary English 


tow should the children in a 
rcom be grouped for reading? Or 
should they be grouped at all? 
These questions are so vital both to 
the teaching of reading and to the 
children’s mental health that we 
should look at all the possibilities 
and at all the problems involved 
before we come to a decision. A 
hasty answer may have grave conse- 
quences for many children. 

Many teachers still insist that 
there should be no divisions with- 
in a room for any reason. For most 
learnings, we would all go along 
with these teachers. The room group 
should be a democratic group of 
equals. All individuals are different, 
but in this country there should be 
no “class distinction” of superior 
or inferior persons. Such a view is 
essential in a modern, democratic 
school. But what about reading ? 

Much reading in this country is 
taught by the whole-room method, 
but there are also the two-group 
method and _ the _ three-group 
method. All three methods are used 
successfully by many teachers. For 
many years, the two-group method 
for reading has been the most preva- 
lent. 

Unfortunately, the two groups in 
a room have usually been called the 
slow-group and the fast-group. The 
“fast” group has been called the A 
group and the other the B group, 
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making the B group secondary. And 
the use of the terms A and B has 
seemed natural. 

Now, however, through our in- 
terest in mental health, we are find- 
ing some of the devastating effects 
of treating half of the children as 
the “lower group.” After they have 
been called “lower” for year after 
year, they do one of two things. 
First, they may accept themselves as 
lower and incapable, and quit try- 
ing. Others of this “lower” group 
resent being called second class 
citizens. They fight back. We are 
learning a great deal about this 
from what juvenile delinquents tell 
us of their school experiences. One 
wonders which is the more damag- 
ing, acceptance of lower status, or 
resistance against being given that 
status. 


A TRANSPOSITION 


Of course, there is a way around 
this situation. Suppose we called 
the less capable group the A group, 
A meaning average. Suppose we 
made sure to include more than 
half in it, so that it is always the 
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larger. Then we might have a small- 
er, faster group, who could be 
looked on by the others as unusual 
and perhaps abnormal. Some teach- 
ers call such a group their “inde- 
pendent readers.” The children in 
that group could go as fast as they 
wanted. They might be called su- 
perior, and harm might result from 
that fact, but at least the other and 
larger group would be “average,” 
and could hold up its head as such. 

To make this plan work the 
teacher must stoutly prefer the aver- 
age group, really feeling a kinship 
with them and their goals, rather 
than rejecting them as is sometimes 
the case. Such a plan might manage 
a division on reading without harm 
to personalities. 


THE THIRD GROUP 


What of the three-group plan in 
the teaching of reading? There will, 
of course be a superior group and a 
“middle” group. But what about 
the third group? Some teachers say 
the poor readers are happier in 
their “lowest reading group” than 
when otherwise handled and this 
may be comparatively true. That is, 
they may be happier in a group of 
others like themselves if they had 
been made to feel ignorant and 
stupid when placed with better 
readers. But a skillful teacher can 
have a poor reader in any kind of 
group and make him feel happy in 
the situation and keep him from 
feeling stupid. To say that the poor 
readers are happier in their poor 
reading group means they are made 
unhappy when combined with the 
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others, due to a wrong spirit among 
the other children. 

Of course some people say that 
the poor reader is going to be a 
failure in life anyway, so he might 
as well get used to the bottom posi- 
tion right now in school. This is a 
most cynical attitude toward the 
function of the school. It has been 
hoped that the school will get every 
child to do his best and will build 
up each child to his best possibili- 
ties. And it has been expected that 
the school should deal with chil- 
dren as “free and equal” without 
labeling them as superior or in- 
ferior. 


MANY LEVELS 


Do children have three reading 
levels? If any teacher will give tests 
to her children and then check the 
results with her location of the chil- 
dren in reading groups, she will 
find that even with three groups she 
has usually two grades in each one 
of the three groups. That is not 
“adapting to the reading levels,” 
and it cannot be. The adapting to 
reading level has to come through 
the teacher's manipulation of the 
reading lesson. We would find that 
the reading a child does in a read- 
ing group is seldom “‘reading at his 
level’’ if we know what that level 
is. The only possible way to have 
“every child reading at his own 
level” is through the individual 
reading period with books at all 
levels and on many interests. 

Group reading is not “just read- 
ing.” It is teaching by the teacher. 
It is “teacher help” reading, and 
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the problem is “how is the teacher 
to help?’ There are words the child 
does not recognize. How is she to 
help him do so? There are words 
of which he does not know the 
meaning. How is he to be told? 
There is word attack to be learned. 
How is the teacher going to manage 
that learning? There is thinking 
about the reading matter. How is 
the teacher to encourage that think- 
ing? 

The teacher can teach reading in 
a group that spreads over one grade. 
She can teach reading in a group 
that spreads over two grades, three 
grades, or four grades. Always 
there is that spread, and always 
she will have to teach accordingly. 
Grouping does not do away with 
teaching reading to many levels at 
the same time. 


WITHOUT GROUPING 


The latest contribution to the 
teaching of reading problem is one 
that has not been tried long enough 
or widely enough for us to learn all 
about it. It is called the “levels of 
reading without grouping’’ system. 
It proposes that the children of any 
room in the primary grades be read- 
ing three books. Let us say one 
book is Good Times and another 
is The Happy Family and another 
is Down by the River. The teacher 
has a supply of each book, and all 
can participate in reading all the 
books if they wish. There are no 
groups. No one has to read any 
particular books if he does not want 
to. There is a library table with all 
levels of interesting books on it. 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


There are work tables for making 
things. There are many possible 
activities. 

The teacher begins by inviting all 
the children to look at Good Times. 
They like the pictures and talk 
about them. Then they come to the 
reading. It is very easy, but still 
the teacher takes time for it. So 
the best readers get tired of waiting 
for the others and wander off to 
the library table for books of their 
own level. Soon some other good 
readers wander off, but enough 
good readers remain so that no one 
feels that only the slowest are read- 
ing. Later the teacher invites them 
all to read Down by the River. Here 
all like the pictures and the discus- 
sion. But when they come to read- 
ing, many find it too hard and go 
off to the activity table. The good 
readers enjoy the reading, but 
enough poor readers remain and lis- 
ten and talk so that none feel that 
the book is for the good readers 
only. The other reader, which is 
of middle difficulty, is read by a 
group that includes all levels, but 
always there are some who do not 
want to sit in and who get other 
occupations. The teacher never asks 
any child to leave, but she does in- 
vite particular children who should 
be in a group or who can sit in and 
profit. So this “invitation system” 
has levels of reading without 
grouping. 

We cannot know all the problems 
which will develop when this sys- 
tem is used until it is more widely 
used and we have the testimony of 
very many teachers concerning it. 
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Which is the best method? Ob- 
viously, there is no best method for 
everybody everywhere. The best 
method has to be chosen by indi- 
vidual teachers for individual 
groups of children in individual 
schools. We can, however, suggest 
some factors which may help any- 
one in a decision. First, an im- 
portant factor is the number of 
children in the room. The smaller 
the number, the more likely that 
fewer groups will be used. 

Second, there is the ability of a 
teacher to handle a large group of 
children. This is a great variable, 
and it makes a great difference in 
the way teachers choose to handle 
groups in reading. 

Third, there is the teacher's abil- 
ity to handle in one group children 
of a wide range of reading ability. 
Skillful use of many techniques is 
involved, and teachers vary greatly 
in this ability. The more levels that 
a teacher can handle profitably in 
one group, the fewer groups may 
be used. 


ARE THEY HAPPY? 


Fourth, there is the sensitivity of 
teacher and administration to the 
attitudes of children. At one time 
we ignored children’s physical 
health, paying no attention to diffi- 
culties which are now taken care 
of by school nurses, visiting teach- 
ers, and so on. Similarly, some 
schools now ignore emotional diffh- 
culties, paying little attention to 
children’s unhappiness in school, 
their resentments, their liking or 
disliking of school subjects. But 
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more and more school people are 
becoming convinced that they must 
make sure that the children are 
happy in school and that they like 
the work they are doing. Schools 
with this attitude will weigh care- 
fully any plan of grouping which 
might develop unhappiness or 
wrong attitudes in children. 

Fifth, there is the factor of tra- 
dition to contend with. In many 
towns, ‘children were never group- 
ed,” at least not after the third 
grade. In other towns, “we have 
always had two groups in reading.” 
In still other towns, teachers say, 
“Why, you cannot teach reading ex- 
cept with three groups.” The first 
way to combat such tradition is, of 
course, to recognize that it is tradi- 
tion, and not based on any scientific 
study or experiment. The second 
way is carefully to evaluate the sit- 
uation, laying all prejudice aside. 
The final way is to experiment. Let 
every teacher change her grouping 
and see what happens. After she 
has given a fair trial to various ways 
of grouping, then she can have a 
sound opinion as to which grouping 
is best for her. 

Finally, we must remember that 
whatever kind of grouping is used, 
there are ways of making that 
grouping serve the children in the 
best way possible. If we try amy 
method of grouping let us do it in 
the best way possible. Do not com- 
pare a good way of handling one 
method of grouping with a poor 
way of handling another. Do each 
in the best way possible and then 
compare. . 





Heart-Rending Pleas for Help! 


“You Are in a Tight Spot” 
JaMEs E. WARREN 


In The Clearing House 





Ztow hard we have all tried tC0 OOOO rs - 


make letter writing in the classroom 
meaningful! Here is—or should be 
—the very essence of communica- 
tion, but at school and in the hands 
of the young, the letter becomes 
merely a depository of clichés and 
insincerities. 

All of us have tried various de- 
vices and sometimes the devices have 
met with some success. But for real 
communication, there has to be a 
situation, a need, a uniqueness. 
Then one day I was remember- 


ng... 


I CHOSE PHILOSOPHY 


Outside of the hangar the hur- 
ricane was roaring relentlessly, rush- 
ing across Tampa Bay and tearing 
at the palm trees and buildings on 
MacDill Field. Inside, hundreds of 
officers and men were scattered 
about, wet and facing either misery 
or philosophy. I chose philosophy, 
and began looking for something 
to write on. The only thing in sight 
was an abandoned engine-change 
report form, oil stained and greasily 
thumb-marked by a flight chief. But 
it was paper, and there were spots 
where pencil marks could be read; 
so I set to work on one of the long- 
est letters of my life as I described 
the scene about me. 

And that, I thought remember- 
ing, was just the sort of situation 


James E. Warren is a teacher in 
Brown Community High School, 
Atlanta, Georgia. Reported from 
The Clearing House, XXIX (De- 
cember, 1954), 227-28. 





(imaginary, of course) that I 
should try to suggest for the class- 
room letter. Why not make it a 
plea for help? Why bother with 
paper? There are so many things 
one can write on, and theme paper 
can be deadly sometimes. 

“You are in a tight spot,” I told 
the class the next day. “The prob- 
lem of how, when, where, why is 
up to you. Try to communicate 
with the outside world. Describe 
your predicament and ask for help. 
Of course there will be no theme 
paper there. Write on anything you 
can find.” 

I allowed several days for the as- 
signment, but by the second day, 
objects which would ordinarily not 
appear on the teacher's desk began 
to be deposited there. Before long 
the entire surface was covered with 
fantastic debris bearing heart-rend- 
ing pleas for help out of blood- 
curdling situations. 

Tom, in the dinner pot of canni- 
bals, had managed to reach over, 
snatch a board from the fire, scrib- 
ble a message on it, and toss it into 
the river. Carol, while listening to 
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records, had been inadvertently 
locked in a booth of the music store. 
She penned on a record envelope 
her cry for help and thrust the paper 
under the door. 

Next year’s editor of the school 
paper filled the margins of a copy 
of the current issue with a lurid 
account of being held in a local 
drug store and given a series of re- 
vealing grammar tests by a complete 
stranger. 

Other messages came on chewing- 
gum wrappers and cigaret papers, 
around the outside and inside of 
paper cups, on cloth (with a map 
of the castle and suggestions about 
possible means of escape), on can 
labels, in bottles (to float in the 
sea), and on a white shoe, which 
I had to “grade” in class and give 
back to the wearer. 

Between classes pupils stood about 
the desk and picked up the “junk,” 
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reading it with smiles. 1 found it 
interesting myself, and I “graded” 
it all at odd moments over a period 
of a few days—and enjoyed doing 
sO. 
The quality of the writing? Bet- 
ter than usual. Many messages were 
much longer than the usual class- 
room friendly letter. And, surpris- 
ingly, paragraphing, punctuation, 
grammar, and spelling seemed 
above average. Writing in unfamil- 
iar and limited spaces and on 
strange surfaces which required 
careful application of pencil, pen, 
or paint had tended to make the 
writer more error-conscious and ex- 
acting than he would have been 
writing smoothly and familiarly on 
the usual paper surface. 

For fun? Of course. But there 
was much good writing, and the 
aim of communication was never 
absent. « 


@ Short composition on “Water”: “Water is a light color- 
ed liquid which turns dark when you wash in it.” Reported 
by John Harold in Midland Schools. 


@ A sixth-grader’s biography on Benjamin Franklin: ‘Ben- 
jamin Franklin was a man. He live in Philadelphia. He 
bought two loaves of bread and put one under each arm 
and walked down the street. A lady saw him and laughed 
at him. He married her and discovered electricity.” Report- 
ed by Marie Fraser in The Indiana Teacher. 


@ On composers: “Composers used music in telling the 
story of a drama, and composed melodies that expressed 
the sediment of the play.” Reported by Nelda Davis in 
Social Education. 





W hat Is Going on in Schools across the Country? 


English Aims for Terminal Students 


In The English Journal 


HE terminal student of the 
study made by the National Council 
of Teachers of English Committee 
on English in terminal secondary 
education is one whose goal is (oc- 
cupationally) for skilled, semiskill- 
ed, or unskilled employment in 
contrast to the college-bound stu- 
dent whose aims tend toward the 
profession. He is not one who ter- 
minates his formal education with a 
junior college as is generally be- 
lieved. He és the student who gradu- 
ates from high school and stops 
there; or he is one who stops on 
receiving a vocational certificate 
after a two- or three-year course in 
high school. He is not among the 
dropouts! 

As the work of our committee 
progressed we came to recognize 
that our functions were chiefly: 

1. To discover the characteristics 
and nature of pupils who terminate 
their formal education with second- 
ary school; 2. To examine programs 
as related to the needs of the sec- 
ondary-school students for personal 
enjoyment, for social adjustment, 
and for vocational competence; 3. 
To recommend types of source ma- 
terial and classroom procedures 
suited to. meet these needs. 

To collect data on the special 
characteristics and needs of these 
terminal students two questionnaires 
were sent out—one to students who 





Council of Teachers of English 
Committee on English in Terminal 
Secondary Education, prepared by 
Helen Thornton, chairman, Louise 
Bennett, Jerome Carlin, Marion 
Lovien, and Blanche E. Peavey. Re- 
ported from The English Journal, 
XLIII (December 1954), 488-92. 
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had terminated their high-school 
careers within the last 10 years and 
the other to their schools. The ques- 
tionnaires reached 40 schools and 
over 200 students, located chiefly 
within the areas of committee mem- 
bers: New York, New Jersey, Geor- 
gia, Texas, Illinois, and Indiana. 
Returns came in from nearly all the 
schools, but from only half the stu- 
dents. Terminal students were diffi- 
cult to locate and to contact, we dis- 
covered. 





SOME CHARACTERISTICS 


What are the characteristics of 
terminal students and their needs 
as revealed in the questionnaires? 
To mention but a few of the facts 
we discovered: they are poor read- 
ers, they are not critical thinkers, 
and they have little understanding 
of the world scene and their rela- 
tions to it. They do express the wish 
that their spelling and their “Eng- 
lish” were better and, when asked 
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to list in order of importance the 
things they felt they should have 
been taught in English, the order 
was usually: first, more speech and 
earlier than senior year; second, 
vocabulary; third, punctuation; 
fourth, letter writing, both business 
and social. 

In general, however, the ques- 
tionnaires revealed (what we all 
know) that most terminal students 
have only a vague idea of what 
they want to be or intend to do, 
and they are not at all sure what 
their high-school English can do 
for them. (We ask: Isn’t this trait 
characteristic also of college-bound 
youth, many of whom often grope 
and fumble their way through col- 
lege as well as through high 
school ?) 

What of the English program as 
it is related to the needs of ter- 
minal students? The questionnaires 
from schools revealed a number of 
interesting facts. A few, in con- 
densed form, follow: 

1. All schools submitting ques- 
tionnaires require three years of 
English for graduation. 

2. Most schools reporting have 
between 70 and 80 percent of the 
student body in the terminal classi- 
fication. In some cases these figures 
may cover dropouts, which occur 
usually at 16 years of age or at the 
end of the second year. 

3. Technical English is seldom 
taught as a separate course. 

4. Speech is reserved, usually, 
until senior year and is elective 
then. In some schools, debate, dra- 
matics, radio expression are extra- 
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curricular. We found but one ex- 
ample of speech being included in 
a required course and presented as 
early as terminal students seemed 
to desire. 

5. Approximately 75 percent of 
the English departments provide 
training for job-finding; others 
leave such to guidance departments. 
These 75 percent present in English 
classes the techniques of interview- 
ing, of proper grooming and man- 
ners; writing letters of application, 
and filling of application blanks. 

6. Participation in extracurricular 
activities by terminal students com- 
pares favorably with participation 
by college-bound. 

7. Only two departments have a 
specific unit for teaching critical 
thinking; others say they try to 
teach it in all courses. 

8. As to student planning of 
courses? ‘‘Not much” is the prevail- 
ing answer; or “except in general 
English” which apparently is not 
college preparatory. All courses but 
two, however, owned to flexible 
courses of study, i.e. sufficiently 
flexible to adapt to the needs of a 
class rather than to adapt the class 
to the course. 

9. Senior English seems general- 
ly to be elective, open to terminals 
as well as to college-bound. 

10. The main difference between 
college preparatory courses and ter- 
minal courses (if they may be call- 
ed that) is the teaching of more 
grammar and more classics to the 
college-bound. 

11. Fifty percent of the schools 
offer planned vocabulary study. 
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Others say it is incidental except 
in remedial classes. 

12. We had asked for philos- 
ophies and/or statements of objec- 
tives in the questionnaires. Most of 
those sent to us were of recent date: 
1948-1951 chiefly. On the whole 
they showed: 

a. An effort toward developing 
the individual within his range of 
abilities. 

b. A nice balance between litera- 
ture and creative work either oral 
or written. 

c. No differentiation on a ter- 
minal college-bound basis. (Some 
offered separate English courses for 
pupils enrolled in vocational or 
commercial programs. ) 

d. Most schools differentiate on 
the basis of three levels of ability: 
slow learners and remedial, average, 
and above average. 


FOR ECONOMIC REASONS 


It should be added that a signifi- 
cant fact which the questionnaires 
brought out is that there are about 
as many terminal students as col- 
lege-bound enrolled in senior elec- 
tive courses, which are generally de- 
signed for college preparation. The 
inference is that the terminal stu- 
dent takes these courses in the real- 
ization that the days of his formal 
education are numbered and that 
he wants to get all the English the 
school has to give him before he 
leaves it forever. He is terminal, 
probably, for economic reasons, or 
because a good job is waiting for 
his graduation from high school, or 
because he wants to get married, 


not because of any lack of ability 
or interest. 

Boys and girls of this category 
have the qualities of which leaders 
are made; they become the execu- 
tives, business men and women. 
Many have already had experience 
in the business world with part- 
time employment during their 
school days. They are mature, often 
even more bookminded than are 
their college-bound classmates. They 
graduate with honors, sometimes 
ahead of the college-bound, many 
of whom are among the average in 
ability. Such students would suffer 
severe handicap if they were to be 
classified on the basis of terminal 
or college intentions. 

One of the questions we might 
well have asked (but didn’t) on our 
questionnaire to students was: 
“Which exerted a stronger influ- 
ence on your like, or dislike, for 
English—the subject or the teach- 
er?” The answer, in most cases, 
would have been: “The teacher.” 

We in the profession know that 
a stimulating teacher and her meth- 
ods and classroom techniques are of 
more importance than the content 
of the courses. Our committee has 
made suggestions for “source ma- 
terial and classroom procedure’ 
that have proved successful in the 
teaching of both academic and non- 
academic students of various abili- 
ties. And these recommendations 
were suggested by the needs listed 
in the student questionnaires. 

Here, however, we include only 
a general conclusion and general 
recommendations. We of the com- 
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mittee have concluded, from our 
survey, that most high schools are 
doing nothing in paiticular about 
the teaching of English to terminal 
students. We approve of this stand, 
and further recommend: 

1. That differentiation be made 
on the basis of interests, needs, and 
abilities rather than on the basis of 
terminal or college-bound intentions 
for at least two reasons— 

a. The latter basis might create 
an undesirable social distinction. 

b. Pupils should have equal op- 
portunities to take all the English a 
school offers and all the students 
have desire and ability to get. 

2. That training in oral and writ- 
ten expression be adequate to the 
practical needs of students bound 
toward either college or job. 


English Is a Verb 


3. That literature be presented 
for personal enjoyment, for cultiva- 
tion of good taste and judgment, 
for ideas rather than for structure 
and style. 

4. That methods by which to 
attain the aims of English teaching 
and the goals of the students be 
geared to the interests and experi- 
ences of modern youth, and that 
modern media of communication be 
utilized extensively, if necessary, to 
reinforce, enrich, and vitalize the 
teacher's efforts. 

5. That all students be enrolled 
in both vocational and academic 
subjects according to their interests, 
needs, and abilities, thus to main- 
tain the democratic school and class 
room plus offering a well-rounded 
secondary-school education. . 


As long as we English teachers and our public think of 
“English” only as a noun—a subject to be studied, a code 
of law, or a decorative artifact—we must put up with large 
classes for we can instruct in such fashion as many as a 
loudspeaker will reach. If on the other hand we want to 
make the use of language and the experience of literature 
a dynamic activity for every student, we should at once 
launch a campaign to persuade administrators and taxpayers 
that good English teaching demands the workshop kind of 
situation. English is the verb to do, individually and in 
small groups. . . . It is ironical that the workshop class of 
limited size is regarded as obligatory for training in hand 
skills, but as a luxury for initiating our young into the craft 
of communication and the language of literary art. Let us 
begin to talk of English as a workshop, not merely for 
remedial but for all normal teaching purposes.—Strang 
Lawson in The English Record. 





Is It Misbehavior or Is It Normal? 


How Much Freedom for the 
Preschool Child? 


Mary FRANK AND LAWRENCE K. FRANK 
In Child Study 


ERMISSIVENESS is a word 
which now evokes from some adults 
bitterness or even anger. Usually 
these are the teachers or parents of 
children now of high school or 
college age, and who tried, at home 
and in the schools, to raise children 
in a new way, with a new freedom, 
without harsh punishment or dep- 
rivations. 

As is well known, permissiveness 
involves a philosophy of child dis- 
cipline. Permissiveness is derived 
from permitting, or allowing. Per- 
mitting what? In general, permit- 
ting the child to grow with as little 
interference as possible; and this in 
turn means letting the child do 
something—sometimes something 
you would rather he didn’t do. 


THE INTERPRETATION 


Permit any kind of antisocial be- 
havior? Permit it and then pretend 
it doesn’t make one whit of dif- 
ference to you, or at least say “No” 
with indifferent, cool voice? This 
was the interpretation which many 
parents and teachers put on the 
word “permissiveness” some 10 or 
15 years ago. And in their favor, 
let us say that in many cases they 
had been advised to act in this 
fashion either by specialists who 
were over-enthusiastic about the 
merits of this new concept or by 





Mary Frank and Lawrence K. Frank 
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other parents and teachers who had 
gone all out for what they thought 
permissiveness meant. 

Parents learned from the psychia- 
trist of the profound human misery 
for a man himself and for his so- 
cial group when his childish be- 
havior had been subject to frequent 
punishment and shaming. Pedia- 
tricians who worked with young 
children with disturbances of vari- 
ous kinds—tics, enuresis, lack of 
appetite—demonstrated that any 
child may develop anxiety from 
time to time when he feels that his 
parents do not love him or that 
he is “‘all bad.” 

Nursery-school teachers, watching 
the children who continually bit or 
bullied, who were the disturbing 
ones in every game, who were tense 
and fearful, found that very often 
such children did not feel a parent's 
acceptance of them as children, and 
were bothered by something they 
did not understand. Then again, the 
scientists who studied the growth 
and development of children dis- 
covered that many bits of what we 
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might call “misbehavior’’ were nor- 
mal behavior at a certain stage of 
growth. 

Along with these new findings 
of research in child development 
there developed a new kind of edu- 
cation, especially for the child of 
nursery-school age. Here, children 
were found experimenting with 
blocks, paints, clay, learning with 
these materials, learning to share, 
to build, to create stories or pic- 
tures of their own which were rich 
in imagination and in the child's 
own observations about the world. 
Educators in these schools said, in 
effect, “Every child has within him 
potentialities for some degree of 
creativity if he is given a chance to 
work without adult criticism, to 
move around, to use materials, to 
talk as a child talks without the 
limitations of fear of what adults 
will say.” 


BEHAVIOR CUES 


Now, these ideas are still valid. 
However, we had all forgotten that 
one little child does not exist in a 
vacuum, that he depends on the 
adult world for some cues to ac- 
ceptable behavior. In taking off all 
controls we forgot that the little 
child needs patient help in learning 
control. We forgot that children 
need to feel that adults are their 
staunch supporters ; that someone 
must represent order to the child 
when his own feelings are in a state 
of chaos or bewilderment. 

Now we are reexamining permis- 
siveness. Permissiveness was one 
step in our tradition of belief in the 
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worth of human beings, and es- 
pecially the worth of children. It 
was the beginning of a discipline 
and education which tried to foster 
a richer, kinder, more peaceful in- 
dividual. It was an attempt to help 
children grow without the hostility 
of anxiety that can make uneasy, re- 
sentful, destructive adults in mar- 
riage or in community living. But 
over the years we have begun to 
see that some frustrations are in- 
evitable in every child’s life, and 
must even, at times, be imposed by 
his elders; it is the picture of him- 
self and his capacities which he gets 
from us that is important. 

The absence of problems in it- 
self, is no sign of a person’s mental 
health. What you do about a situa- 
tion, how you face it, how you feel 
about it is what makes each person 
happy or unhappy. If we contin- 
ually stop the child’s attempts to 
play or explore, in the interest of 
cleanliness, or quiet, or order, he 
may lose the necessary spark for 
learning which he will need 
throughout life. But if he loses his 
trust in our adult strength, generos- 
ity, fairness, then he also loses trust 
in his own humanity. Our closeness, 
our constancy, our regard for his 
make-up and way of doing things 
are the ways in which we show our 
respect for him and his needs. 

We have learned that total per- 
missiveness is frightening to a 
child: he gets too much of himself 
and not enough of adult stability! 
And in school situations, total per- 
missiveness may leave a child at the 
mercy of the impulses of others as 
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well as his own (which is actually 
why we have rules and laws in 
adult living). 

Permissiveness did not take into 
account a child’s fright when he 
does not find an adult close to him 
who believes in law and order, and 
who helps create law and order 
when he cannot do it. Actually, to- 
tal permissiveness created straw- 
man parents and teachers who were 
no protection against the threat of 
helplessness a child feels at times. 

Today, we have come closer to 
adulthood in our thinking about 
discipline. Today we are also more 
human toward ourselves as parents 
and teachers. We accept the theory 
that mistakes may occur with chil- 
dren, and that they are not neces- 
sarily fatal. We begin to feel that 
maybe our love is as powerful as 
our angry moments; that it is not 
rejecting a child to be cross, or ir- 
ritated occasionally, that we trust 
the little child only when we trust 


Childish Problems? 


ourselves and other human beings. 

Today we try to be neither au- 
thoritarian bosses, nor shadowy, un- 
real,’ colorless pacents or teachers. 
We try rather to be helpful, re- 
sourceful adults on whom they can 
depend, learning to see each child 
as a special one who may need a 
different kind of help, or protec- 
tion, and learning to correct mis- 
takes when we see that children be- 
come over-anxious or tense. 

Lastly, we realize that we can- 
not solve the problems of a child’s 
life by a theory of complete permis- 
siveness. Every child will have vari- 
ous problems as he grows up into 
a new stage of understanding and 
as he is faced with new situations. 
We can help him learn to find ways 
of doing things that are satisfying; 
we can give him a happy picture of 
human relationships; and we can 
encourage him to go forward after 
an upset. But we cannot avoid 
problems by abdicating. e 


@ A new educational toy is said to have been put on the 
market designed to adjust a child to live in the world to- 
day—any way he puts it together it’s wrong. 


© Sympathize with the little boy who said to his mother: 
“Don’t say must; it makes me feel ‘won't’ all over.”— 
From National Retired Teachers Association Journal. 


@ Too many parents are not on spanking terms with their 
children.—From North Carolina Education. 


@ Intelligence is inborn, not taught, and appears so early 
that children show their possession of it by refusing to learn 
what they do not wish to know.—From Childhood Educa- 
tion. 
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The Ability to Spell Aids Selfconfidence 


Teaching Spelling 


In Teaching Spelling—Course of Study and Manual 


ots children learn to express 
their ideas in writing, they need 
power in spelling. In the program 
of language arts in which listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing are 
taught in relation to daily experi- 
ences, learning to spell words cor- 
rectly is accepted by the child as a 
necesary part of living. 

It is the ability to spell which 
facilitates the writing process and 
contributes to the child’s indepen- 
dence and selfconfidence in express- 
ing his ideas on paper where they 
can be seen and read. Proper teach- 
ing of spelling effects economy of 
time for the child and for others 
concerned with his education. What, 
then, are the premises of the ade- 
quate spelling program? 

Spelling is taught in relation to 
the oral and written communica- 
tion activities carried on by chil- 
dren in their daily experiences. As 
listening, speaking, reading, writ- 
ing, and spelling go on in relation 
to a unifying activity or experience, 
children, under alert teacher guid- 


ance, find reasons for writing or for ' 


recording something about this ex- 
perience. Pupils may copy a sign, 
story, or directions; or write sen- 
tences, paragraphs, letters, stories, 
newspaper items, or articles. In this 
writing, the need arises to spell ac- 
curately the words involved. The 
pupils learn these words more easily 
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Reported from Teaching Spelling— 
Course of Study and Manual, Cur- 
riculum Bulletin, 1953-54 Series, 
Number 6, published by the Board 
of Education of the City of New 
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and permanently because what they 
are learning is meaningful. 


ONE OF MANY 


Spelling is taught in the sequence 
in which language power develops 
naturally and most effectively; e.g., 
listening to words, speaking words, 
reading words, then writing words. 
Direct instruction is given in writ- 
ing and spelling only after the child 
has gained a considerable sight 
vocabulary and is ready to begin the 
phonetic and structural analysis of 
words in reading. The child’s com- 
prehension vocabulary, speaking 
vocabulary, and reading vocabulary 
are usually far in advance of his 
spelling vocabulary. 

Spelling is taught in relation to 
all other aspects of language arts so 
that methods used in teaching one 
aspect do not interfere with the 
teaching of another. Spelling ability 
is one of a constellation of lan- 
guage abilities. Oral expression, in- 
cluding correct pronunciation and 
clear enunciation, is given consid- 
erable attention before writing is 
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begun. Clear enunciation tends to 
minimize spelling errors. Pronuncia- 
tion should not be distorted for 
spelling purposes. Reading skills re- 
inforce spelling skills and vice 
versa, if children are helped to 
build words, form derivatives, see 
common phonetic elements in 
words, and recognize syllables. Sim- 
ilarly, achievement in handwriting 
is related to achievement in spell- 
ing. Illegible handwriting, in which 
there 1s confusion of w and u, m 
and n, b and d, sometimes is the 
cause of spelling errors. 


GEARED TO THE CHILD 


Spelling is taught with regard for 
the child’s pattern of growth in lan- 
guage and his readiness to progress 
to higher levels of attainment. In- 
struction is begun in terms of the 
progress the child makes in lan- 
guage growth, not in terms of the 
grade in which he is placed in 
school. His progress is judged in 
terms of his starting point and his 
ability to spell the words he uses 
when he writes. He concentrates on 
studying the words he misspells. 

Spelling is taught functionally, 
both through the use of reference 
material as words are needed in 
daily writing and through direct in- 
struction by means of the test-teach- 
study-test plan. Success in spelling 
requires that many opportunities be 
provided for pupils to write on 
topics of interest to them and for 
purposes real to them. Pupils are 
given help in finding the words 
they need in spelling lists and dic- 
tionaries. The program of direct in- 
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struction is intendéd to insure auto- 
matic mastery of frequently used 
words on the basic teaching list. 
The aim of a spelling program is 
to help each pupil spell correctly 
the words he knows and writes, and 
specific effort should be directed to- 
ward helping a child achieve 


this objective according to his de- 
velopment. 


HOW MUCH? 


What is the time required? In 
the elementary school, an average 
of 15 or 20 minutes a day is re- 
quired to attain the desired results 
in spelling. In the junior-high 
school, no time estimate can be 
given; the departmental schedule 
and the needs of the pupils con- 
cerned will determine the amount 
of time given to the teaching of 
spelling. Work in English-language 
arts will be reinforced by the atti- 
tudes, habits, and skills developed 
in other phases of teaching. 

The teacher will use the time al- 
lotted to teach the children to: 

1. Locate words in alphabetized 
word lists and dictionaries. 

2. Reinforce a knowledge of 
meaning by quick recall in sen- 
tences, synonyms, etc. In general, 
concepts and meaning are initially 
developed in other ways and review- 
ed in the teaching of spelling. 

3. Take and give tests to discover 
what words should be studied. 

4. Check the effectiveness of 
study methods. 

5. Prepare personal study lists of 
words misspelled on tests or mis- 
spelled in daily writing. 
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6. Apply a word-study method to 
the study of words on class and in- 
dividual word lists. 

7. Proofread written work with 
careful attention to spelling; e.g., 
to be aware of misspellings, to check 
on doubtful words, to find and in- 
dicate the correct spelling. 

8. Engage in independent activi- 
ties that promote growth in spelling 
and are closely related to the child’s 
writing needs. 

9. Develop effective teamwork 
and cooperation in spelling activi- 
ties. 

It is important to familiarize pu- 
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pils with the format of the instruc- 
tional and reference materials, to 
give instruction and practice in 
their use, to establish and to main- 
tain good routine in changing seats, 
in preparing papers and study lists, 
and in selfchecking of papers. 

The goal of the spelling program 
is to develop pupils who are aware 
of the need for correct spelling, who 
know when and where to look for 
words they cannot spell or about 
which they are doubtful, who can 
study new words effectively with a 
minimum of help, and who can 
spell correctly in context the words 


they have studied. ° 


Misspellings in College 


COMPARATIVELY few words are responsible for a large 
percentage of students’ spelling errors, Dean Thomas C. 
Pollock, head of the New York University’s Washington 
Square College of Arts and Science, has concluded. Dean 
Pollock collected and analyzed more than 30,000 mis- 
spellings by the nation’s college students, with the aid of 
599 teachers of English in 52 colleges in 27 states. 

In arranging misspelled words in order of frequency 
Dean Pollock counted either individual words or word 
groups as units. For example such word groups as ‘‘to-too- 
two” were listed as one unit, as were ‘“weather-whether.” 
Twenty-seven words and word-groups were misspelled 
more than 100 times, accounting for 16 percent of all the 
misspellings. 

The most frequently misspelled word or word-group was 
“their-they’re-there.” In second and third place were “to- 
too-two” and “receive,” followed by “exist-existence-exis- 
tent,” “‘occur-occurred-occurrence,” ‘‘definite-definition-de- 
fine,” “‘separate-separation,” ‘“‘believe-belief,” “occasion,” 
“lose-losing,” ‘“write-writing-writer,” “description-describe,” 
“benefit-beneficial,” “precede,” “referring,” “‘success-suc- 
ceeding-succession,” “‘its-it’s,” “privilege,” and “environ- 
ment.” 





The Youngsters CAN See It Happen 


Let’s Look to Proof for Authority 


RutH D. TOMLINSON 


In Childhood Education 


M ANY classroom programs to- 
day reflect new techniques of teach- 
ing; there is integration of subject 
matter, experiences, activities, and 
ideas. Blocks of time are devoted to 
some phase of study rather than to 
isolated subject matter. During work 
periods children use many of their 
skills and abilities and are challeng- 
ed by new problems and purposeful 
learning. 

Along with this is another prac- 
tice that is fascinating for children 
—the opportunity for discovery. 
Teachers are continually alert for 
situations in which the spirit of dis- 
covery exists—activities which are 
genuine attempts to find out some- 
thing, to solve some problems, or to 
clarify some idea or concept. Chil- 
dren who are privileged to explore, 
investigate, experiment, and make 
generalizations from experiences ap- 
propriate to their stage of develop- 
ment and who see purpose in such 
meaningful projects find learning a 
real pleasure. 


SHOW THEM 


Inherent in these practices—in- 
deed an integral part of them—is 
the use of tools and materials. 
Whether it is in the field of read- 
ing, arithmetic, science, or social 
studies, the student learns best 
when he uses concrete materials to 
attain or to verify abstract concepts. 
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This is true, not only for the young 
child, but for older children as well, 
although motives and materials dif- 
fer with age groups. 

A seven-year-old says, “I don’t 
see how yellow butter comes from 
white milk.” “You have to cut 
butter with a knife and milk is 
soft; how does it get hard?” adds 
a classmate. So the class makes but- 
ter and concepts of transformation 
and processes are understandable 
and sensible to the children because 
they have not only seen it happen 
but they have made it happen. 

This does not mean that no child 
or adult should accept any statement 
until he proves it himself. It does 
mean, however, that where 
sible children should be given the 
Opportunity to prove authority 
rather than merely to accept au- 
thority as proof. The more know]l- 
edge a child accumulates through 
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actual experience, the greater is his 
desire to explore further. 

Much of today’s living comes 
packaged. To dye a piece of mater- 
ial, you buy a package of dye at the 
store. Is that superficial last stage 
enough of an understanding for the 
whole glorious scale of tints and 
shades, of hues and colors, available 
to the artist and the craftsman? If 
you settle for a few easy words of 
explanation here, do you also set- 
tle for a quick sale of packaged 
ideas and philosophies ? 

How do we get colors? What is 
dye? What are some of the ways 
dye can be used? Don’t tell—try! 
Berries, beets, yellow crocus, black 
oak bark—let the children find 
them, convert them into the color- 
ing agent, and color their own cos- 
tumes or pieces of handwork. Then 
children will couple understanding 
with resourcefulness as they begin 
to appreciate their interdependence 
with the world around them. 


MANY ILLUSTRATIONS 


There are more examples in every 
classroom, every day, where doing 
can replace listening and watching. 
Hot fat and string make a candle 
that burns. That’s how the Pilgrims 
did it. How can children under- 
stand our country, its laws and 
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ideas, without having a feeling for, 
an empathy with, the people who 
helped begin it? 

Grains of corn make meal? How? 
Do it—you'll see. Bricks for 
houses? They are made from local 
raw clay. Really? Don’t take my 
word for it—do it yourself. And 
salt? You can get it from the ocean. 
I'll help you. 

When a teacher teaches in this 
way, using common, simple mater- 
ial to make complicated items of 
living, he is doing many things. 
First of all, he is giving children a 
happy time. Second, he is teaching 
them basic knowledges which they 
secure by doing, seeing, feeling, 
discovering for themselves. Third, 
he is teaching resourcefulness and 
adaptability as children face to- 
gether problems in handling ma- 
terials and in construction. Finally, 
he is encouraging boys and girls to 
wonder, to question, to want to find 
out for themselves; he is beginning 
the mold of critical thinking based 
on knowledge. 

This ultimate goal cannot be ac- 
quired just by top-level courses in a 
college curriculum. It must be a 
continuous process which begins in 
the earliest grades with the simple 
tools of jars to make butter, beets to 
dye a piece of cloth. e 


“W: must teach the ““know-why’’ as well as the “know- 
how.” Attitudes are more important than skills. In our fast- 
changing technical culture, many of our skills may be out- 
moded in 20 years, but healthy social attitudes fit a hydrogen 
bomb age as well as the horse-and-buggy era—Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman, Christ Church, New York City. 





It Is Farfetched to Require Only Silent Reading? 


The Role of Pronouncing and Sounding 
in Learning to Read 


GERTRUDE H. HILDRETH 


In The Elementary School Journal 


Stow does the competent read- 
er solve the word difficulties he 
meets when he does not immediate- 
ly recognize the words encountered? 
He depends on both sight and 
sound associations, visual and audi- 
tory clues, as well as inference of 
meanings from the context. 

The role of pronouncing words 
and sounding word elements as aids 
to word recognition has long been 
a subject of debate in American 
schools. But in spite of the tremen- 
dous amount of interest shown in this 
topic, the role of sounding, phonetic 
analysis of words, and pronuncia- 
tion in the teaching of reading and 
in remedial work is not clearly 
understood by many teachers and 
school officials or by the parents. 


SOUND CLUES 


Sounding aids reading to the ex- 
tent that it enables the reader to 
hear or pronounce words naturally 
and to recall a word from sight- 
sound association or from partial 
sounding clues. The technical term 
for this process is “clang associa- 
tion.” The auditory clues help the 
alert reader guess the words cor- 
rectly. 

Suppose a pupil knows the mean- 
ings of such words as minute and 
interesting but is uncertain of the 
words as they appear in print. If 
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he can pronounce these words to 
himself, or only the initial syllable 
of each one, he may be able to get 
the meaning of the full sentence. 

Sounding aids the pupil to make 
more precise discriminations among 
similar word forms, a chief problem 
in any language that employs an 
alphabet consisting of a relatively 
small number of letters, such as 
our Roman alphabet. The teacher's 
aim in teaching sounding is not 
merely to familiarize the pupils with 
various phonograms, or letter 
groups that recur in words but to 
teach the sounding “‘trick’’"—the use 
of this information in guessing new 
or strange words correctly in con- 
text. The fluent use of partial sound- 
ing, catching auditory clues rapidly 
while reading, steps up efficiency in 
reading unfamiliar context at sight. 
Even for expressive oral sight read- 
ing, there is less need for complete 
word analysis and blending than 
there is for partial sounding clues 
combined with skill in inferring 
words from context. 
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Pronouncing aids the learner in 
fixing in his mind many words that 
can later be recognized promptly 
from visual clues alone. Hearing the 
sounds of a word while saying and 
looking at the word builds a three- 
way association; the familiar oral 
sounds of the word, the meaning of 
the word, and the graphic symbol 
of the word whole, for example, 
birthday, surprise. Even one or two 
experiences with this triple associa- 
tion may enable a bright second- 
grader to recognize the meaning of 
the word from visual clues only. If 
the word is common and within his 
vocabulary, he soon knows it and 
can think the meaning at sight 
without sounding, just as he dis- 
tinguishes his pet cat from the 
neighbor's without having to say to 
himself, “My kitty has a white 
nose and the neighbor's hasn't.” 


THE NATURAL WAY 


“Look and say’’ is the natural way 
for the child to begin reading be- 
cause it is most closely identified 
with the child’s daily oral language 
usage. Train the children to talk to 
the print, to pronounce the words 
in simple sentences just as they do 
in conversation, if you want to capi- 
talize on language associations for 
establishing habits of reading with 
rhythmic eye-movements; for de- 
veloping rapid, accurate comprehen- 
sion; and to lay the best foundation 
for phonics readiness and for in- 
dependent silent reading. Use the 
same vocabulary repeatedly in new 
sentences, so that the children will 
not depend solely on context, posi- 
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tion, or picture clues for meanings 
of the sentences. 

In beginning stages of learning to 
read, there should be a maximum 
of oral activity. Pronouncing is im- 
portant for beginners, not only be- 
cause of the link with speech, but 
because the fullest range of motor 
expression is a tremendous asset in 
all childhood learning. Motor func- 
tions play a predominant role in all 
the natural learning that the child 
does during the early years. It 
would be farfetched to require only 
silent reading of normal-hearing 
children. 

Oral reading of sentences gives 
clues to word recognition because 
of the order in which words appear 
in sentences, because of syntax in 
sentence structure, or the recurring 
word patterns in the child’s own 
tongue. It also has the advantage 
of giving the child a chance for ex- 
perimental tries on words, essential 
in all learning. 

Shifting from oral to silent read- 
ing is a learning process that takes 
place normally in the course of prac- 
tice as reading habits mature, pro- 
vided pronouncing is always done 
in meaningful material that the chil- 
dren would comprehend if the sen- 
tences were spoken to them or in 
sentences and vocabulary such as 
they themselves would use in speak- 
ing. 

Sounding has not “clicked” for 
many children whose teachers have 
had full confidence in sounding as 
a technique for reading. The partial 
and incorrect use of sounding by 
slow learners and by children who 
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have reading disabilities is due both 
to premature and to incorrect teach- 
ing. 

As one example, sounding, when 
taught in the form of isolated exer- 
cises, cannot help the slow learner. 
It only gets in his way and makes 
reading more of a baffling puzzle 
than before. 


THE TEACHER'S JOB 

In many cases we are premature 
in concluding that slow learners 
who crowd the clinics cannot read 
because “they do not know their 
sounds.” These children cannot read 
because they have no sight-recogni- 
tion vocabulary of common words 
and have not learned how to use 
the sounding “‘trick’” in context 
reading. Phonics drills of an artifi- 
cial sort-—mere work with words 
unrelated to anything meaningful— 
may only confuse and irritate the 
child and perhaps, in the end, kill 
all desire to improve. One of the 
first jobs of the remedial teacher is 
to break the ineffective sounding ef- 
forts of the older slow reader. 

There follow a few general 
recommendations and conclusions 
concerning the teaching of sound- 
ing and the use of phonics in read- 
iny. 

Phonics does not offer a short 
cut to learning to read. Phonetic 
analysis is a technique, not a com- 
plete method of teaching reading. 
The sequential developmental steps 
in learning to read are the follow- 
ing: 

1. Oral speech in normal con- 
versation developed to a satisfactory 


stage; talking about things, telling 
stories, relating little happenings. 

2. “Talking” to pictures, “read- 
ing” pictures. 

3. Oral reading of simple, mean- 
ingful sentences. 

4. Checking on words in the first 
oral reading so that a substantial 
sight vocabulary will be acquired. 

5. Sounding word elements while 
examining whole words visually and 
practicing sounding in context read- 
ing. 

Phonetic analysis of words and 
learning the sounds of word ele- 
ments are of little aid in beginning 
reading, nor do these constitute the 
best approach for the older non- 
reader needing remedial work. Be- 
fore Grade III, only the more ma- 
ture pupils grasp the “trick’”’ of 
sounding while reading indepen- 
dently. At third-grade level and 
above is the time to intensify work 
with phonics to prepare the child 
for more fluent independent read- 
ing with a larger vocabulary. 

To guarantee the functional use 
of phonics in reading, make sure, 
first, that the child has shown read- 
iness and sufficient maturity for 
learning the functional use of 
phonics and, second, that the skills 
of phonetic analysis are taught in 
such a way as to function in con- 
text reading, and, finally, that the 
child has practice in using phonetic 
principles in conjunction with other 
clues to meaning during context 
reading. 

Leading authorities on this topic 
recommend that the sounding of 
word elements should not be taught 
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until the child can recognize’ about 
300 words at sight. This attainment 
will be reached by typical learners 
during the second year of reading. 

Children who show immaturity in 
distinguishing words and speech 
sounds and in articulation need au- 
ditory and speech training before 
reading. For this training, use real 
words and meaningful sentences so 
as to build linguistic readiness for 
reading at the same time. Take 
pains to discover children who are 
hard of hearing. 

Bring the first work in phonics 
right into the “look and say’ read- 
ing experience. Do all work in 
phonics within whole words, and 
use real words that the child has 
commonly met in his reading. If 
sounding is always done within real 
words of interest to the child, words 
already in his speaking vocabulary, 
he is more likely to use his sound- 
ing skill functionally in actual read- 
ing. If any words used for drill are 
not within the speaking vocabulary 
of the child, he will have extra diffi- 
culty in learning the sounding tech- 
nique. 

When writing words and letters 
before the children always use 
manuscript print so that they will 
not have added confusion due to a 
second script style of writing. 

Use a chart of “key” words to 
remind the children of the sounds 
of various letters and word ele- 
ments, and provide lessons to give 
practice in the application of sounds 
in key words to new words. 

In sounding whole words, link 
the first consonant with the vowel 
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that follows, not the vowel with the 
final consonant, because the former 
gives the more neutral pronunciation 
for example, ‘‘ca-t” not “cuh-at.” 
Teach common rules about vowel 
sounds in words as ride, cream. 

Knowledge of the a 5 c’s is neces- 
sary because the teacher will be 
talking with the children about the 
different letters that a word con- 
tains: the silent a in boat, the two 
o’s in moon, the sh part in shoes. 

Spend less time on blending, 
more on training the child to guess 
words from context association plus 
partial sounding of a word. 


STRESS THE ENDING 

If the child omits the last part of 
a word in reading, either because he 
does not hear endings or does not 
pronounce these words correctly 
when he talks, say the whole word 
for him, stressing the ending and 
pointing to the ending in the word 
written on the board, for example, 
plant, planted; house, houses. 

Since initial clues—initial letters 
and letter groups—tend to receive 
most attention in reading, the 
child’s attention must be directed 
toward other elements when two 
words begin in the same way. Later, 
give practice in pronouncing words 
by syllables to accustom children to 
dealing with new and longer words, 
for example, sister, pilot. 

Continue teaching and applying 
phonics skills in the middle and 
upper grades until the pupils are 
habituated to the use of phonetic 
clues as a means of attaching new 
words or recalling old ones. e 
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The Sound of Their Own Voices Is the First Hurdle 
If They Are to Participate 


F. L. SHOEMAKER 


In Ohio Schools 


Ju habit of giving students the 
rst opportunities to express them- 
selves is difficult for teachers to ac- 
quire. Even individuals who are 
normally introvertive often become 
extrovertive when placed in posi- 
tions of responsibility and especially 
when dealing with people who are 
younger and less experienced. 

The tendency for teachers to 
dominate the class period is illus- 
trated by the frequency with 


which, when they narrate the high- 
lights of their instruction, such 
phrases as the following appear: “I 
told them”; “I pointed out to 


them’’; “I showed them’; and “I 
demonstrated for them.” Perhaps 
they also thought for them. The 
teacher should feel somewhat guilty 
if, after “telling them,” a student 
says: “That is what I was going to 
say.” 

Another form of domination, and 
one which is apt to terminate dis- 
cussion abruptly, is for the teacher 
to make some such comment as 
“That is right,” or “I agree,” prior 
to thorough discussion of the mat- 
ter. When such a statement is made 
immediately after the first response, 
and especially if that procedure is 
customary, class activity is apt to 
degenerate quickly into a teacher- 
pupil-teacher dialogue with little or 
no continuity of discourse. 

If students are to participate, the 
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teacher, in meeting his students for 
the first time, should use procedures 
in the very first session which will 
tend to lessen the atmosphere of 
formality. If possible, both teacher 
and students should be seated in a 
partial circle or rectangle. Use of 
first mames increases the feeling of 
familiarity, of belonging. It is de- 
sirable to have every member speak 
at least once before the period ends, 
if to do no more than to state his or 
her name. Once this is done, the 
strange sound of one’s voice in that 
classroom will be a thing of the 
past. 

Certainly an essential for effective 
participation is that both teacher 
and students be familiar with the 
content of the day’s assignment. 
Nothing can be more of an im- 
pediment to discussion than to have 
an instructor who is poorly inform- 
ed attempting to lead a discussion 
with students whose knowledge 
concerning the specific and related 
materials involved is even less com- 
plete. The attempt to do construc- 
tive, meaningful, and progressive 
work under such conditions would 
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be as futile as to build an edifice 
without either adequate plans or 
materials. 

This factor of knowing, of mas- 
tering the cultural heritage to the 
greatest degree possible, is empha- 
sized here for two reasons. First, 
because knowing is a requisite for 
worthwhile participation and satis- 
factory development. There is no 
magic by which ignorance can be 
transmuted into wisdom. Second, it 
seems that the realization of this 
need to know is sadly deficient 
among most present day students. 


THE NEED FOR KNOWLEDGE 


Certainly it does seem that some- 
thing is amiss in students’ concepts 
of their role and responsibility in 
acquiring an education. It is perti- 


nent, therefore, to consider means 
by which they can be influenced to 
make better preparation. Some sug- 
gested methods are, first to provide 
situations by which they discover 
both the need to and the pleasure 
in knowing. The use of knowledge 
in solving problems, in evaluating 
materials, and in discourse provides 
some of the greatest thrills in 
schooling. Second, the prescribed 
assignments should be definite, 
clear, and limited in scope. Students 
work most efficiently when they 
know what is expected of them and 
believe that they are being treated 
fairly. 

Third, short spot tests, sometimes 
unannounced, shall be given over 
the materials assigned, preferably 
prior to the discussion period. 
Fourth, students’ study habits should 
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be observed and exercises provided 
for their improvement. This is a 
phase of education which often 
has been neglected sadly. It is ac- 
cepted that instruction as to work 
procedures is desirable and even 
necessary in the acquiring of al- 
most all skills and activities except 
“how to study.” 

While excellent preparation by 
both teacher and pupils is a must, 
it alone will not result in satisfactory 
participation. Another essential, if 
existing potentials are to be used 
effectively, is for the teacher to have 
a proper sense of values concerning 
that which is important and to pos- 
sess skill in the asking of pertinent 
questions and the making of chal- 
lenging statements. 

To be most effective, leading 
questions and statements should 
challenge students to recall neces- 
sary information, to analyze situa- 
tions, to make comparisons, to form-. 
ulate conclusions, and often to seek 
additional information. Various 
techniques may be employed, but 
underlying any group procedures 
used are the assumptions: (1) that 
students have minds which can 
profit from worthwhile experiences ; 
(2) that instruction is most effec- 
tive when those minds are prodded 
into activity; and (3) that pertinent 
interactions make both teaching and 
learning most interesting and profit- 
able. 

Observation and experience lead 
to the belief that the most com- 
mon shortcoming of discussion 
leaders lies in their follow-up pro- 
cedures rather than in their lead 
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questions and statements. And that 
phase of teaching must be largely 
extemporaneous. The first step in 
initiating the discussion of a topic 
can be and should be prepared in 
advance. The responses elicited, 
however, cannot be predicted with 
sufficient exactness to enable the 
leader to know precisely what his 
second and third steps should be. 
These must be related and adapted 
to that which has gone before. 
Hence there is this requisite for 
participation, namely, the need for 
teachers to make thorough prepara- 
tion of specific and related materials 
and to be imaginative and versatile. 
Brilliance of response is not apt to 
result from cut-and-dried proce- 
dures. 


A STIMULUS 


It is essential also that the discus- 
sion leader believe that pupils will 
participate if the proper conditions 
are provided. Often when the writer 
has been asked to teach a Sunday 
school class, the representative of 
the group says: “You will have to 
lecture to us. We are very poor in 
group discussion.” This has hap- 
pened so frequently that a standard 
reply has been adopted, namely: 
“I have never met a group yet 
which cannot be stimulated to dis- 
cuss vital issues.” 

And that statement is true. While 
some classes are much more respon- 
sive than others, a degree of par- 
ticipation can be secured from any 
group with normal intelligence. 
Anyone who lacks that faith is apt 
to find himself engaged either in 


a monologue or in striving desper- 
ately to secure single-answer replies 
to a succession of disconnected 
questions. 

There must be mentioned a final 
essential for securing maximum par- 
ticipation. It is that the teacher must 
at all times be on the lookout for 
worthwhile contributions by stu- 
dents and should make them aware 
that their efforts are appreciated. If 
this condition is to be realized, les- 
son plans must be moderately broad 
and adaptable. The activity of stu- 
dents will become less and less if 
all tangents from the point at issue 
are suppressed. A similar condition 
will result if no answers are accept- 
ed except those which the instructor 
has in mind. That will be true es- 
pecially if the contributors of non- 
accepted answers are belittled for 
their responses. 

“But what if the answer is 
wrong?” the reader may be asking. 
As a general rule, a group which is 
accustomed to participating will 
make the necessary corrections or 
amendments. If not, the instructor 
could say something as follows: 
“Perhaps”; or “That might be 
true”; or “Some people say exactly 
the opposite”; or “I would suggest 
that you read more concerning the 
matter’; or “What do other mem- 
bers of the class have to say con- 
cerning John’s statement?” Often 
an answer which is partially or com- 
pletely erroneous serves as a stimu- 
lant to very general participation. 
Moreover, errors are implicit in 
activity. Only he who does nothing 
never errs. @ 
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== With Education in Washington #=—= 


THE EDUCATION DiGEest WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Fanning the Flame.—The contro- 
versial Reese Committee report at- 
tacking some of the nation’s best- 
known and wealthiest tax-exempt 
foundations can be expected to do 
little more than furnish additional 
fuel for the extremist critics of pub- 
lic education, according to Washing- 
ton observers. However, there is a 
danger that these extremists could 
exert an adverse effect on founda- 
tion-supported educational _pro- 
grams, representatives of national 
educational organizations in Wash- 
ington believe. 

These representatives make no at- 
tempt to minimize the severity of 
the language and charges of the 
Committee report. They call it an 
attack on education. But they are 
quick to lash back with their own 
charges that the Committee’s find- 
ings are based on “gross exaggera- 
tion” and “half-truths.” One offi- 
cial descrited the report as ‘‘a clear 
case of paranoia.” Consequently, 
there is no expectation that the re- 
port will gain anything even ap- 
proaching widespread acceptance. 

The Republican party itself is 
' pictured as embarrassed by the re- 
port which lays support of “subver- 
sion,” “socialism,” and “‘collectivist 
ideas” at the feet of some of the 
party's largest contributors—the 
supporters and directors of the very 
foundations which have come under 
attack. 

Nevertheless, the report will un- 
doubtedly be exploited by the op- 
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ponents of public education, in the 
opinion of the Washington officials. 
“It will give them a basis for quo- 
tation,” was the way one put it. 
By being able to point to a report of 
a Congressional committee for sup- 
port of their views, extremists could 
conceivably whip up an effective 
enough pressure campaign to force 
the foundations to abandon some of 
their projects. 

Among the major targets would 
be these: Social-science research 
programs in general which are spon- 
sored by the big three—Ford, 
Rockefeller, and Carnegie; public- 
school projects supported by the 
Ford Foundation such as its teacher- 
training and improvement program 
might also be targets for attack. An- 
other target (related to the public 
schools) would probably be the 
“Building America” textbook series, 
financed by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and sponsored by the NEA. 
The Reese Committee report was 
particularly critical of these books. 
Another target might be an old 
standby—classroom materials on 
the United Nations. The Reese 
Committee criticized the NEA-is- 
sued textbook Education for Inter- 
national Understanding in Ameri- 
can Schools, which was partially 
financed by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. 

Although it won't get a chance to 
do so, the Reese Committee listed 
a number of other foundations 
which it said “should be studied.” 
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Included among these were the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for Pub- 
lic Schools and the American Heri- 
tage Foundation. 

The report produced a sharp split 
within the Committee. Two of its 
members—Reps. Wayne L. Hays 
and Gracie Pfost—expressed regret 
in a vigorous minority report that 
the report was ever published. Said 
they: “Even though the Congress 
soundly rejects and repudiates the 
majority report, as it should, the re- 
port will stand forever in all its 
Spuriousness as a ‘majority report’ 

. . and will be quoted by every 
fear peddler in the nation as incon- 
trovertible fact.” 


Defense Will Affect Schools.— 
Proposals by the Defense Depart- 


ment to create a military manpower 
reserve pool are being watched 
closely by educators. But most are 
withholding comment until Con- 
gress begins consideration of the 
Wilson plan and other military con- 
scription proposals. All agree that 
adoption of the recently-proposed 
Defense program would have far- 
reaching effects on students and on 
the schools of the nation. 

The Defense Department has 
said it will ask Congress to approve 
the plan for only the next four 
years, pending a review of the 
world situation at that time. How- 
ever, Dr. Paul Elicker of the NEA’s 
Department of Secondary-School 
Principals, “speaking as an indi- 
vidual,” takes a dim view of the 
Defense Department's program. He 
sees it as the first step in the direc- 
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tion of a permanent universal mili- 
tary training program. ‘‘A perman- 
ent UMT of any kind is undesirable 
because once such a law is on the 
statute books it will be extremely 
difficult to repeal,” he asserted. 

Dr. Elicker said that the Defense 
plan, which would keep a youngster 
on tap as a reservist for nine and 
one-half years, would enforce the 
feelings among many young people 
that peacetime military conscription 
is “the penalty assigned to their 
age.” He said that most young 
people today are facing the draft 
with a “‘let’s-get-it-over-with” atti- 
tude. A permanent UMT will make 
military service “even more distaste- 
ful” particularly if “today’s tensions 
ever vanish.” 

Another organization keeping an 
eye on developments is the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. It has 
scheduled a military manpower con- 
ference in Washington which is 
expected to come out with a policy 
statement on current draft proposals. 
For the time being, it conceded, un- 
officially, that the Wilson plan will, 
for one thing, affect college enrol- 
ments and might even have an effect 
on curriculums. 

The Defense Department, in in- 
troducing its plan, carefully refrain- 
ed from describing it as UMT. The 
reason was to make it more palat- 
able to Congress. The plan would 
work this way: Youth could volun- 
teer for six months basic training 
and then go into the Reserves for 
nine and one-half years. If there 
were not enough volunteers, draft- 
ees would fill the gap. The Depart- 
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ment would probably want to train 
about 100,000 young men per year 
in this category. All other physi- 
cally-fit youths, unless they enlisted, 
would be drafted for two years’ ac- 
tive duty followed by six years in 
the Reserves. If they enlisted, their 
time in the Reserves would vary ac- 
cording to time spent on active 
duty. Youths would also be given 
the choice of enlisting ir the Re- 
serves, with the understanding that 
they would be called for two years’ 
active service followed by duty in 
the Reserves. 

The Defense program differs 


from previous UMT proposals in 
that trainees would take regular 
Army basic training, wear Army 
uniforms, and be subject to Army 
discipline. Previous plans called for 


civilian supervision of the trainees. 


Soon to be Public.—Proponents 
of federal aid to education are due 
for a setback next month. That's 
when the Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Education Subcommittee is to 
make public its report and recom- 
mendations. And if the inside word 
is accurate, the Subcommittee will 
cast a long frown on aid to educa- 
tion from Washington. 

The “inside word” comes from a 
disgruntled member of the Sub- 
committee, Carl J. Megel, President 
of the American Federation of 
Teachers. Megel, who has refused 
to sign his name to the Subcommit- 
tee report, says the group will come 
out flatly against federal aid as ‘“‘un- 
necessary.”” He made the charge in 
a letter distributed recently to state 
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teacher federations in which he de- 
nounced the entire Administration 
policy on education as a policy of 
“study and stall.” 

The Subcommittee has denied 
Megel’s assertion. It says that its 
findings—gathered over a _ two- 
month period last year—are still in 
the “study stage” and that there 
have been no final decisions. 

In any case, the speculation which 
has been rife since last November, 
when the Subcommittee began writ- 
ing its report, has not much longer 
to run. The report must be made 
public no later than March 1 of 
this year. 


Sound the Alarm.—A committee 
of distinguished educators and sci- 
entists has sounded the alarm in 
connection with basic research in the 
United States. It’s a double alarm— 
one, to alert the nation to the dan- 
gers inherent in the neglect of re- 
search in recent years; the other, to 
warn colleges and _ universities 
against government “dictation” in 
the selection of research personnel. 

The warnings come from the 
American Council on Education. 
The 13-member committee, headed 
by President Virgil M. Hancher of 
Iowa State University, has just com- 
pleted a study of the impact on 
colleges and universities of research 
programs sponsored by the govern- 
ment, private industry, and other 
interests. 

Its 90-page report says that the 
nation “may be in jeopardy’ be- 
cause of a lack “of proper emphasis 
on basic research” since World War 
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II. The danger comes, says the Com- 
mittee, because this results “in a 
diminished contribution to funda- 
mental knowledge on which future 
applications and development must 
be based.” 

The other half of the report was 
critical of government efforts “to 
dictate the selection of personnel to 
be used on the unclassified work 
paid for by the government.” 

The committee recommended a 
reappraisal of security procedures 
by federal agencies which sponsor 
research. And it urged colleges and 
universities to “continue to resist 
efforts on the part of government to 
extend clearance requirements to 
personnel involved in nonclassified” 
research activities. 

The importance of government 
grants—which now provide col- 
leges some $150 millions annually 
for reseacch—were acknowledged. 
But the committee warned that a 
concentration of research in science 
and technology may throw all re- 
search off balance. It said that other 
important areas of scholarship and 
research may be neglected because 
funds are more readily available in 
those fields in which sponsors are 
interested. 


"A Pretty Good Way."—The 
Committee for the White House 
Conference on Education, which 
says it has an open mind, also thinks 
that American education is being 
“run and financed in a pretty good 
way” and that any change from the 
present organization and financing 
should be carefully considered. The 


Committee’s views were voiced by 
its chairman, Neil H. McElroy of 
Cincinnati, following the group’s 
first meeting in Washington. 

The McElroy statement was by 
way of reply to a question as to 
whether the committee might 
recommend future federal aid to 
education. He put his answer this 
way: ‘In this country the traditional 
way of handling education has been 
state and local, but there’s no pre- 
disposition to exclude other ways.” 
McElroy added that the Committee 
will give consideration to sugges- 
tions and recommendations expected 
to come out of the state conferences 
on education which will precede the 
White House Conference slated to 
be held between November 28 and 
December 1, 1955. 

Six state conferences have already 
taken place—Connecticut, Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Washington, and 
Wyoming. In addition, as this issue 
went to press, 16 states—including 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
and Hawaii—had requested their 
share of federal funds to hold con- 
ferences. 

But in Virginia, Governor 
Thomas E. Stanley has refused to 
use any federal funds to hold his 
state education conference. Stanley 
favors a conference, but he says that 
the parley “should be planned, con- 
ducted, and financed from our own 
resources.” 

One of the major accomplish- 
ments to come out of the Washing- 
ton meeting of the White House 
Conference Committee was a “‘state- 
ment of purpose,” which, among 
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other things, says the White House 
Conference will give “primary at- 
tention to the broad and general 
problems of elementary and second- 
ary-school education.’’ The state- 
ment adds that these problems will 
be considered “in relation to our 
total system of education.” 

The statement also suggests a 
theme for the Conference—‘ Ameri- 
can Education—20th Century,” add- 
ing that discussions could center on 
topics such as: “Where Are We— 
How Did We Get Here—Where 
Do We Want to Go—How Do We 
Get There?” 

The 32 committee members— 
representing education, labor, busi- 
ness, industry, agriculture, publish- 
ing, and broadcasting-—took time 
out from their deliberations to meet 
President Eisenhower and to hear a 
luncheon address by Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, who is an 
honorary vice-chairman of the Com- 
mittee. Mrs. Hobby told the group: 
“The upwelling of community and 
state thought and action will be 
brought together through your 
plans and actions. . . . From this 
national pool of thought can come 
identification of what confronts us, 
and plans for solutions for our edu- 
cational institutions.” 


Direct Talk.—A new guide for 
the social-studies classroom teacher 
is off the press. It’s the Twenty- 
Fifth Yearbook of the NEA’s Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies 
—Approach to an Understanding 
of World Affairs. 
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One bit of advice it passes along 
is that instruction on world affairs 
in the classroom “should be related 
to extraclass activities, and that it 
should make effective use of com- 
munity resources.” The new volume 
tells teachers that they must “‘set a 
standard which gives direction to 
the way children and youth seek in- 
formation, discuss issues, and reach 
conclusions.” 

The 478-page volume, which 
talks directly to the classroom teach- 
er, is built on the premise that 
“American teachers are placing 
greater emphasis than ever before 
on developing an understanding of 
world affairs.’’ With that as a start- 
ing point, the yearbook sets itself 
the goal of making ‘‘teachers’’ tasks 
lighter by bringing together inter- 
pretative chapters about peoples and 
cultures.” 

It does this in three parts: The 
first discusses the realities of world 
tensions; the second discusses the 
way of life in nations other than 
the United States; and the third 
lists suggestions and classroom 
experiences for teaching an un- 
derstanding of world affairs. Ex- 
amples are drawn for use in ele- 
mentary grades through the college 
level. One chapter deals with the 
problem of developing “world- 
minded” teachers—defined as a 
teacher “who has developed the 
same basic characteristics of any 
good teacher, a broader view of the 
world, identification with an ever- 
widening group of persons and a 
concern for action to help create a 
sense of world community.” ® 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 
Marion, Ohio: Robert S. Brown, form- 

erly of Galion, Ohio, is now superin- 

tendent, replacing L. L. Dickey, resigned. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

University of Illinois, Urbana: David 
Dodds Henry, executive vice-chancellor, 
New York University, has been appoint- 
ed president. 

Longwood College, Farmville, Va.: 
Francis G. Lankford, Jr., professor of 
education at the University of Virginia, 
will become president on the retirement 
of Dabney S. Lancaster, next July 1. 

Wheelock College, Boston, Mass.: 
Winifred E. Bain, president since 1940, 
has announced her retirement at the end 
of the academic year. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

Pennsylvania State University, State 
College: Raymond H. Amalong is direc- 
tor of teacher placement here instead of 
at the University of Pennsylvania, as 
reported in the December Education Di- 
gest. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pa.: Paul H. 
Masoner has been named dean of the 
school of education to succeed Samuel P. 
Franklin, retired because of ill health. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Richard A. Humphrey, deputy director 
of the Information Center Service of the 
Department of State, has been named 
director of the Office on Institutional 
Projects Abroad, recently established by 
the American Council on Education, and 
financed by a grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation. 

Henry C. Weinlick is now executive 
secretary of the Wisconsin Education 
Association, succeeding O. H. Plenzke, 
who retired January 1 after serving since 
1933. 

Melvin E. Engelhardt, formerly of 
White Plains, New York, High School, 
has joined the staff of the National 
Commission on Safety Eaucation, NEA. 


Cecil E. Stanley, state supervisor of 
distributive education and assistant state 
director of vocational education for 
Nebraska, is the new president of the 
American Vocational Association, Inc, 

Louise Pond, 82-year*old professor 
emeritus of English at the University of 
Nebraska, has been elected president of 
the Modern Language Association of 
America. She is the first woman presi- 
dent in the Association’s 71-year history. 

The Rev. Edward J. O'Donnell, presi- 
dent of Marquette University, has been 
named president of the Association of 
Urban Universities. 

C. O. Wright, executive secretary of 
the Kansas State Teachers Association, 
Topeka, has been elected president of the 
National Association of Secretaries of 
State Teachers Associations. 


RECENT DEATHs: 


Kate Vixon Wofford, head professor of 
education at the University of Florida. 


Debate over Debate Topic 
A CONTROVERSY has developed 
over the suitability of the collegiate 
debate question proposed for this 
year by the Speech Association of 
America. The question: “Resolved, 
that the U. S. should extend diplo- 
matic recognition to the Communist 
government of China,” has aroused 
enough public debate to cause West 
Point, Annapolis, four Nebraska 
colleges, and a scattering of others 
to withdraw from national colle- 
giate competition for this year. 
The Speech Association at its No- 
vember meeting in Chicago, refused 
to designate an alternate question, 
declaring that the question, as in 
the past, was selected by a nation- 
wide referendum of debate direc- 
tors, and the proposition thus demo- 
cratically selected represents popular 
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choice. It declared that the proposi- 
tion meets the requirements of a 
good debate topic by being timely, 
vital, and debatable. 

“Inherent in the controversy,” 
the committee declared, “is an 
alarming distrust of the processes 
essential to a free society. The dis- 
trust is clearly manifest in the dis- 
position to forbid the testing of 
governmental policies in the cruci- 
ble of public inquiry and debate.” 

Questioned about the ban at 
West Point and Annapolis which 
the Defense Department placed on 
the debate topic, President Eisen- 
hower told the press that he had no 
objection to the young men at these 
institutions debating the issue in 
spite of current foreign policy. He 
said he looked on the cadets and 
midshipmen as students, even if 
they were technically in military 
service. The ban still has not been 
lifted as this issue goes to press. 


School Building to Continue 

THe U. S. Department of Com- 
merce reports that public-school 
building will continue at its swift 
pace in 1955, responding to the 
need for replacing obsolete facilities 
and providing new classrooms for 
continuing enrolment increases (an 
average of nearly 1,500,000 pupils 
per year). Outlays to provide new 
public-school facilities in 1955 are 
expected to increase by 16 percent 
to $2.4 billion. 


Gls Seek Education 
VETERANS enrolments under the 
Korean GI Bill passed the half-mil- 
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lion mark in December, reaching an 
all-time record of 528,000, the Vet- 
erans Administration announced. 
The figure is more than double the 
total of 252,000 post-Korea veter- 
ans in schools and at training 
benches a year ago. It is 77,000 
above the previous month's total of 
451,000. 

More than half of the veterans, 
or 286,000, were enrolled in the 
nation’s colleges and universities. 
This is twice the 142,000 Korean 
GI college students recorded a year 
ago. Enrolments in schools below 
the college level rose 21/, times dur- 
ing the year, going from 65,000 
to 162,000. 

Farm training under the Korean 
GI Bill made the biggest strides 
during the past year, tripling in size 
from 8,900 trainees to 26,000. 
On-the-job training increased 47 
percent, from 36,000 to 54,000. 


New Audio-Visual Project 
A NEW project to make tape record- 
ings of outstanding educational pro- 
grams available on a national scale 
has been launched by the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction of 
the NEA and the Association for 
Education by Radio-Television. 
To initiate the project, 14 educa- 
tional organizations have prepared 
master copies of their best tape pro- 
grams for deposit in a national tape 
repository at Kent, Ohio, State Uni- 
versity. A total of 34 different series 
or 562 individual programs are now 
available. Information can be ob- 
tained from the NEA Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, 1201 
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Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


Film on Billie Davis 

THE life of Billie Davis, author of 
“I Was a Hobo Kid,” will be the 
theme of the 1956 film in the series 
of public-relations films being spon- 
sored by the NEA and the National 
Association of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations. The film, 
which will run about 60 minutes, 
will be the first feature-length pic- 
ture in the series. 

Production of the film will get 
under way early this year. Agra- 
films, Inc., which made Freedom to 
Learn, Skippy and the 3 R's, and 
What Greater Gift, earlier films in 
the series, will produce the 1956 
film. They are currently making 
Mark of a Man, to be released in 
1955. 


Annual UN Contest 

THE 29th annual high-school con- 
test on the United Nations, when 
student knowledge of the functions 
and work of the United Nations 
will be tested, will be held on 
March 15. The competition, which 
takes the form of a three-hour ex- 
amination, is sponsored by the 
American Association for the 
United Nations. 

Prizes of money, trips, and schol- 
arships will be awarded state, local, 
and national winners. Students in 
all public, private, or parochial-high 
schools are eligible to take the ex- 
amination. Schools are required to 
register through a teacher. 

Almost 3,000 high schools with 


an estimated 75,000 participants 
registered in the 1954 contest. 


More Men High-School Teachers 

More men are being attracted to the 
high-school teaching profession 
than formerly, according to a circu- 
lar recently issued by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

The study of the ratio of men to 
women teachers in public secondary 
schools, which was prepared by 
Ellsworth Tompkins, shows that na- 
tionwide the number of men teach- 
ers in high schools increased by 4.3 
percent from 1937-38 to 1951-52. 
The 1952 figures, which show 45.6 
percent men teachers, was the sec- 
ond highest since 1900, when 49.9 
percent of the high-school teachers 
were men. Twenty-three states now 
employ either as many men as 
women teachers or more men than 
women teachers in their public high 
schools. 

Twelve states, mostly in the 
South, now employ a smaller per- 
centage of men teachers in high 
schools than they did in 1937-38. 
Thirty-five states and the District of 
Columbia now employ a larger per- 
centage. 


The AASA Conventions 
THE first of three regional conven- 
tions of the AASA will be held this 
month in St. Louis, Feb. 26—March 
2. The second convention will be 
held in Denver, March 12-16, and 
the third in Cleveland, April 2-6. 
Among the topics to be consider- 
ed during the two days of discus- 
sion groups at each of the conven- 
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tions are: forces in community life 
affecting the schools ; developing the 
school-building program; maintain- 
ing effective teamwork between su- 
perintendent and school board; 
critical issues in secondary-school 
curriculum; drop-out problems in 
the secondary school; and desegre- 
gation problems—transition. 


Plan Salk Vaccine Use 
Ir the Salk polio vaccine, field test- 
ed last spring and now being eval- 
uated, proves to offer effective pro- 
tection against polio, the March of 
Dimes will supply it without charge 
for vaccination next spring of ap- 
proximately 7,750,000 children in 
the first and second grades of pub- 
lic, parochial, and private schools in 
this country, as well as to about 
390,000 “polio pioneers” who did 
not receive vaccine in the trials. 
The new distribution plan, which 
includes children in the second 
grade, was announced recently by 
the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis. 


Life Discussion Outlines 

Lire Magazine announces that dis- 
cussion outlines will be available to 
educators for each article in its 
series on “The World’s Great Re- 
ligions” which will appear at 
monthly intervals in Life beginning 
in its February 7 issue. For infor- 
mation write Time-Life Education 
Department, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 
Feb. 19-23, National Association 
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of Secondary-School 
NEA, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Feb. 20-27, Brotherhood Week. 

Feb. 24-26, National School 
Boards Assn., St. Louis, Mo. 

Feb. 24-26, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
NEA, Chicago, III. 

Feb. 26-Mar. 2, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators 
(Regional Convention), St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Feb. 26-Mar. 2, Department of 
Rural Education, NEA, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Principals, 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

Mar. 3-6, American Association 
of Junior Colleges, Chicago, Ill. 

Mar. 6-10, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA, Chicago, Ill. 

Mar. 12-16, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators (Re- 
gional Convention), Denver, Colo. 

Mar. 16-19, Department of Ele- 
mentary-School Principals, NEA, 
Chicago, III. 

April 2-6, American Association 
of School Administrators (Regional 
Convention), Cleveland, Ohio. 

April 11-15, Association for 
Childhood Education International, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

April 12-15, National Catholic 
Educational Association, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

April 18-22, 
Audio-Visual Instruction, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

April 26-30, American Indus 
trial Arts Association, Atlantic City, 
N.J. 


Department of 
NEA, 
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—_=———— New Educational Materials =———— 


Helping High-School Students 
Read Better. Elizabeth A. Simp- 
son. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1954. Pp. vii + 146. 
$3.60 (cloth bound) and $2.95 


(paper bound). 

Subtitled “A Program Manual for 
Teachers and Administrators,” this book 
points out that in a typical high school 
too many students are not reading up to 
capacity. The book offers practical sug- 
gestions on what a high school can do to 
organize and conduct a comprehensive 
reading improvement program for its 
students. The text also gives examples 
of high-school reading programs in ac- 
tion and shows what has been accom- 
plished. 

The author is director of the Reading 
Service, Illinois Institute of Technology. 


Highway Safety and Driver Educa- 
tion. Edited by Leon Brody and 
Herbert J. Stack. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1954. Pp. xvi + 
464. $4.50. 


This is said to be the first text special- 
ly designed for preparing and improving 
teachers of driver education at the col- 
lege level. The publisher claims that all 
the material in the text has been review- 
ed and endorsed by driver-education au- 
thorities from every section of the coun- 
try. 
The book's opening section is devoted 
to an up-to-date picture of traffic prob- 
lems and traffic safety programs. Then 
materials and methods for both class- 
room instruction and practice driving are 
presented. 

Another section treats the organi- 
zation and administrative methods of 
driver-education programs. The various 
types of program planning are detailed, 
including the resources and agencies 
used in traffic-safety education at the 
present time. The final section is devot- 
ed to extending driver education, includ- 
ing the role of public relations, con- 


sumer education, driver education for 
adults, and needed research. 


Christian Faith and Higher Educa- 
tion. Nels F. S. Ferre. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1954. Pp. 
251. $3.00. 


The author, who is professor of 
philosophical theology at Vanderbilt 
University, proposes in this book a rela- 
tion between education and religion in 
terms of the Christian faith that pro- 
tects the integrity of both, while also 
joining them organically for mutual dis- 
cipline and service. 

The author discusses such questions as 
what is religion, what is education, 
what is Christianity, and then deals with 
the topics of God as an educator, human 
nature and education, natural science and 
social sciences, philosophy and religion, 
and the university and the world. This 
book may be considered as a fully-round- 
ed Christian philosophy of education. 


Language Arts for Today's Chil- 
dren. Prepared by The Commis- 
sion on the English Curriculum 
of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1954. 
Pp. xvi + 431. $3.75. 


This is Vol. Il of the N.C.T.E, Cur- 
riculum series, which is to consist of 
five volumes. The first volume, The Eng- 
lish Language Arts, was published in 
1952. 

Dealing with the language arts in the 
elementary school, the book is divided 
into four parts. Part I sets forth the 
bases for the language-arts program. 
Part II deals with each of the four 
strands of the language-arts program— 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing, 
showing conditions which foster whole- 
some growth in each area. Programs in 
action at each level of the elementary 
school are discussed in Part III. And 
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Part IV deals with basic considerations 
involved in setting up and appraising a 
sound program whether undertaken by 
an individual school, a county or city 
system, or a state curriculum committee. 


Creative Rhythmic Movement for 
Children. Gladys Andrews. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. 
Pp. viii +198. $4.75. 

This book, an outgrowth of the au- 
thor’s recognition of a child’s need to be 
active, is original in approach and is 
based on special research and actual ex- 
periences with many groups of chil- 
dren and teachers. 

Creative rhythmic movement is a way 
of learning. The material presented in 
the book is designed to demonstrate the 
relationship of movement to music, art, 
language arts, social studies, and other 
school experiences. The book contains 
musical selections, projects, illustrations 
of children in action, children’s draw- 
ings, and actual conversations. 

The author is assistant professor of 
education at New York University and 
has worked with children of all ages, 
student teachers, and teachers for more 
than 20 years. 


Secondary School Activities. Fred- 
erick C. Gruber and Thomas B. 
Beatty. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1954. Pp. xiii 
+ 307. $4.50. 

The development, progress, and im- 
portance of extracurricular and cocur- 
ricular activities in secondary education 
are set forth in this volume. About 10 
percent of the book is devoted to theory 
and background material, while 90 per- 
cent is devoted to specific suggestions 
for carrying on student activities success- 
fully. 

The book covers the full range of 
activities. The chapters on social activi- 
ties include not only the usual topics, 
but also sections on camping, exchange 
students, and boy-girl relationships. 

Of special value are the specific helps 
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included for setting up, conducting, and 
evaluating the various activities in the 
high schools. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


SECONDARY 

Man and the Motor Car. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Prepared by Center for Safety Edu- 
cation, Edward W. Pepyne, chairman. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. 
Pp. xiii + 367. $2.96. 

Western Lands. R. O. Hughes and 
C. H. W. Pullen. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 1954. Pp. viii + 472. A 
fusion text in social studies. 

Story of Our Country. Ruth West. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1954. 
Pp. xiv + 754. A well-illustrated his- 
tory. 

Graphic Arts Shop, Home Economics, 
and Applied Physics for High Schools. 
Three curriculum bulletins of the Board 
of Education of New York City. 1954. 
Pp. 77, 120, and 143. 


GUIDANCE 

Building Your Life. Judson T. Landis 
and Mary G. Landis. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1954. Pp. 331. $3.20. 

Sources of Free and Inexpensive Ma- 
terials in Health Education. Revised 
Edition. Maribelle Waldo and John M. 
Mickelson. Philadelphia, Pa.: Curricu- 
lum Laboratory, Temple University, 
1954. Pp. 10. $.25. 


GENERAL 

How to Teach Current Events. Pre- 
pared by editorial staff of Current 
Events, Every Week, and Our Times 
magazines. Pp. 32. Available from Wes- 
leyan University Press, 1250 Fairwood 
reg Columbus 16, Ohio. Single copies 
ree, 

United Nations in the Schools: A 
Teachers’ Handbook and Kit. Available 
from American Association for the Unit- 
ed Nations, 345 E, 46th St., New York 
17, N.Y. $.25. 

Gains for Handicapped Children. 
Herbert Yahraes. Pp. 28. Available from 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th 
St., New York City. $.25. Discounts in 
quantity, 
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tions in Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
A United Nations publication available 
from Columbia University Press, New 
York 27, N.Y. Pp. 133. $1.50. 

Current Expenditures Per Pupil in Pub- 
lic School Systems: Large Cities, 1952- 
53. U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Circular No. 391, 
1954. Pp. 32. Available from U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. $.25. 

Can America Lose Her Free Public 
Schools? Virgil M. Rogers. Syracuse 
University Press, New York. Publication 
of a J. Richard Street lecture. 

Rebuilding Education in the Republic 
of Korea. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1954, Pp. 221. $1.75. Report 
of the Unesco’ Educational Planning 
Mission to Korea. 

The Democratic Classroom. Lucille 


Lindberg. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
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lications of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1954. Pp. 115. $2.75. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 


Tear Sheets for Teaching. Charles 
Dent, Leonard B. Ambos, and Nancy 
M. Holland. Pp. 24. The first in a series 
of “Bridges for Ideas” handbooks on 
the preparation and use of inexpensive 
teaching materials, Available from Vis- 
ual Education Bureau, University of 
Texas, Austin. $1.00. 

Catalog of Armed Forces 16mm Mo- 
tion Pictures. The catalog, which lists 
251 free loan films, is available free to 
schools from Pictorial Branch, Office of 
Public Information, Department of De- 
fense, Washington 25, D.C. 

Bozo at the Dog Show. Record album 
with reader book included. Capitol Rec- 
ords, Inc., New York 19, N.Y. $3.67 
for 78 r.p.m.; $2.36, 45 r.p.m. One of 
Capitol’s Learning Is Fun series. 





Teacher 


Trainers 


Here’s how you can bring current education 
events into your classroom 


Trends, happenings in education all over the country, reports on vital 
issues, as condensed each month in THE EDUCATION DIGEST, are of great 
importance to your students as well as a valuable teaching aid for you. For 
this specialized category, THE EDUCATION DIGEST is now offered at 
special group rates for as many months as desired. For instance: 


Students may subscribe in groups of five or more for only 
30c per copy for 5 to 50 copies, or 
20c per copy for 51 or more copies 


(regular price is 50¢ per copy) 


Magazines are sent in 1 package for easy distribution. 
Mail your order today to Barbara N. Leake, Circulation Manager. 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


330 THOMPSON STREET ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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What Kind of School 
Doe You Want 7 tre Unique “Punch Board” 


As an educator you know the kind you'd like to 
have. But what sort of teaching will get you that 
kind? What practices do the teachers follow in 
your school? What do the parents think about 
the practices used? What does the community 
in general know or think about them? 

Here's a way to get an answer to these ques- 
tions—a nove! and entertaining way to clarify 
thinking about the old vs. the new educational 
practices. Try the selftest “punch board” called 
WHAT KIND OF SCHOOL DO YOU WANT? 


Read what one Wisconsin educationai di- 
rector says of this “punch board”: 
More material of this nature would be of great 


value to all schools in helping to develop a philos- 
ophy of education. 


WHAT KIND OF SCHOOL DO YOU WANT? 
will prove to be a unique discussion device for 
any gathering. Take the test yourself, then try it 
as part of the program for your— 
Parent-Teacher Association 
Community Service Clubs 
Faculty Meetings 
Teacher-Training Classes 


Quantity rates: 10¢ each. Minimum bulk order $1.00. 50 or more copies, 10% 
discount. 100 or more copies, 20% discount. Send 10¢ for sample copy to: 


The Education Digest 


330 Thompson Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 





























Complete dissections without tools or specimens! 


- THE EARTHWORM - 
- THE FROG « THE HUMAN - 


—Now an earthworm can be dissected 10,000 times without 
tools and put back together again. 


—A frog can be stripped down in perfect dissections that 
will never dry out. 


—The “inside story” of the human can be told part for part 
without the need for a model. 


All this is made possible in three specially prepared texts 
for both classroom and laboratory. These booklets are com- 
plete with natural-color drawings, detailed text, and graphic 
presentations of basic biological concepts. 

The unique drawings show the front and back of each organic 
part in true-to-life perspective. They are prepared on trans- 
parent (acetate) pages in living colors that will not fade or 
wear off. 


EVANSTON Row, Peterson and Company _ ILLINOIS 


ewe ee clip AND MAIL 





Row, Peterson and Company Evanston, Illinois 
Please send the following number of copies of 
____THE EARTHWORM at $3.20 each 


___THE FROG at $3.20 each 
__.THE HUMAN at $3.20 each 
Please send complete information about these new books. 
NAME ‘ ___SCHOOL. =a 
STREET widens iishcneientiderds sass cra Seal 


CITY. ——aS0lUO Ee 











